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enormously during the last ten years. In no branch 
of industry, however, has there been such a miracu- 
lous change as in the street railway business. A few years 
ago, a man working for a street railway, whether he labored 
at the top or at the bottom, had a nondescript occupation. 
He was not much of anything. He had no special knowl- 
edge. He had neither a trade nor a profession. The 
president was invariably the chief owner of the line, but 
there was nothing he was called on to do that could not be 
done by any man with a fair knowledge of business. Of 
the superintendent it was chiefly required that he should 
know how to feed horses to the best advantage, and how to 
handle a small number of men. There is not a section-boss 
to-day who could not have been worked up into a fairly good 
superintendent. The stable foreman was simply a boss 
hostler. The driver was any man who could handle reins 
over a pair of middle-class horses or run-down mules. The 
conductor had no standing whatever — anybody could fill that 
position, In the car-barns were a lot of men, of whom 
nothing was expected, except that they should be able to lift 
an oil-can, and pack the axle-bearings with greased rags. 
Now, everybody connected with street railroading has a 
distinct profession, or a clean-cut trade. Instead of being 
one of the most dreary and hopeless and unsatisfactory and 
unambitious pursuits in life, as it was under the old order of 
things, street railroading offers a career as brilliant as any to 
be found in the world. Young men who have their way to 
make, and who have in, them the right stuff, can start in at 
the bottom and win for themselves a place that is both hon- 
orable and lucrative. No calling to-day pays better in either 
its higher or its lower ranks. Even the switchman on our 
electric roads, the man who stands with an iron bat at the 
junctions and cross-rails, has arisen to the dignity of follow- 
ing a calling that is classed as a trade, and is paid accord- 
ingly. In the old horse-car days, the switchman’s work was 
almost invariably performed by boys, who made fifty cents a 
day. To-day our switchmen get two dollars a day. 


BR erorme methods in every walk of life have changed 


Wages Raised It is much the fashion, nowadays, to 
by Industrial decry consolidations of capital and enter- 
7 m prise. These consolidations, it is freely 
Consolidations alleged, destroy competition, oppress the 
citizen, reduce the number of workmen, 
and deprive the young man of a legitimate opportunity of 
rising in the world. I know of nothing that shows up the 
absurdity of these claims so thoroughly as does the street 
railway business. In every city of any size, we now have 
the very highest type of consolidation exemplified in this 
industry. Under the new system it has been found impera- 
tive to merge many roads into one, in order that the best 
results may be obtained; and what has been the effect? Let 
us take New York as a fair example—and it is only a fair 
example, for what has been done here has been done on a 
greater or lesser scale in every city in America. 

I shall leave out of consideration the improved service to 
the public and the other questions that affect the general citi- 
zen, and deal only with those questions that affect the em- 
ployees and the chances of success for young men. 

Instead of reducing the number of employees, the street 
railway consolidation has had exactly the contrary effect, 
and on a scale that will amaze the outsider. The Metropol- 
itan Street Railway system einbraces what were formerly 
eighteen distinct roads, all under separate management, yet 
our pay-roll to-day is five times as large as was the combined 
pay-roll of these eighteen properties that we took over; that 
is, we employ five times as many men as were employed in 
street railroading in New York ten years ago. 

One of our lines—the Fourth Avenue—will serve as an 
illustration of the changed condition that has come over the 
whole. On that line, under the horse-car system, there were 
formerly run 120 cars aday. At present we run 265 cars, 
and this in spite of the fact that the cars are run more than 
twice as rapidly as they were with horses. The average rate 
of wages in the lower ranks ran from fifty cents a day to the 
switchman, up to $1.75 for drivers. To-day, as I have 
already stated, the switchman gets two dollars, and the 
motorman gets $2.25. The gross earnings of this road in 


horse-cars were $750,000 a year. The gross earnings under 
electricity last year were $2,300,000. The skilled electrician 
has supplanted the hostler; the skilled mechanic the barn 
laborer. The superintendent is a high-grade, highly paid, 
professional man. He has under him assistants who, both in 
pay and standing, far outrank the superintendent of old days. 

This is what consolidation has done. It has made possible 
such development in this single line; and under the system 
as a whole even more wonderful things have taken place. 

The only people who were displaced were the eighteen 
presidents, whose power I now represent. Surely, consolida- 
tion has done no harm there, for these eighteen men were 
capitalists who could well afford to retire, and who in wider 
spheres have done much more good in the world than they 
could possibly have accomplished in the narrow, circum- 
scribed position of head of a horse-car line. 

There have grown up great and important departments 
that were formerly as unknown and as undreamed of as they 
were unnecessary. There is a Maintenance of Way Depart- 
ment that looks after the roadbeds. There is a Maintenance 
of Equipment Department. There are Engineering and 
Motive Power Departments, a Financial and Accounting 
Department, and others. At the head of these departments 
are expert and high-priced men. They have under them 
expert and high-priced assistants. In all these departments 
there is constantly a sharp lookout for bright and capable 
young men. Such young men, when found, are greedily 
snapped up, and given every opportunity to get to the top. 
The result is that there has been attracted to the street rail- 
way business a class of brains of the highest order. The 
demand for good men is still very much greater than the 
supply, and the boy who goes in at the bottom, attends 
strictly to business, and puts his whole heart and soul in 
what he has to do, is absolutely certain to make his way. 

The whole scheme has been uplifted. Instead of harm 
having come from the killing off of competition, great good 
has resulted to everybody. There is a sound principle in the 
new order of business. We know that improved service 
creates new traffic. The better the service, the greater the 
number of people who avail themselves of street cars. This 
is exemplified in the enormous increase of earnings, and 
bears fruit in the creation of thousands of new places for the 
workingman. Any other policy than that of giving the best 
possible service is stupid, and will not be tolerated by the 
capitalists who provide the means to carry out the new plan. 
They are all shrewd business men and will work along the 
lines that give them the best returns for their investment. 

The harm that is done to the young people of the commu- 
nity by dinning constantly into their ears the alleged fact 
that under the new conditions of consolidation they have not 
the opportunities that their fathers had is incalculable. For- 
tunately, many young men do their own thinking here in 
America, and these young men will refuse to be misled. They 
will profit accordingly. The new order offers opportunities 
that were unknown in the old. Formerly railroads, whether 
they were steam roads, or street roads, were handed down 
from father to son, very much as though they had been 
butcher shops or corner groceries. The founder of the family 
would accumulate a fortune, put all his money or the bulk of 
it in one road, and administer its affairs as president. The 
good places under him went to his sons and the other mem- 
bers of his family. When the old man died the eldest son 
would step into his shoes, and so the process went on. 


Men from Now it is the man from the ranks, the 
the Ranks man who has gained his knowledge 

through hard experience, and through 
at the Top active participation in the work of the 


road, who is put into the presidency. 
Subordinate positions are similarly filled. The stock is 
owned, not by one man, nor even by one family, but by half a 
dozen or a dozen men, or a dozen families. The stockhold- 
ers will not tolerate nepotism. The son of the stockholder, 
instead of being benefited by the fact that his father owns a 
share in the capital, is handicapped by this fact, so far as it 
creates for him an opportunity to get into an important place. 
If the son of a rich father gets into such a place, his success 
is not due to his wealth, but is won in spite of it. He must 
demonstrate very clearly to the other owners of the property 
that ne is the right man for the right place, and they will 
scrutinize his abilities much more closely, and exact of him 
much more pronounced results, than they will of a man who 
has worked his way from the bottom, and who has nothing 
except his brains and his demonstrated willingness to work. 

The capitalist is content, under the new scheme, to act in 
an advisory capacity, and his sons, when they inherit his 
wealth, of necessity fall into a similar place. The executive 
work is left to the experienced man who has manifested his 
fitness for his position and who, having worked all his life 
on a salary, has little or no money. Thus the consolidation 
of capital, instead of restricting the opportunity of the young 
man, really creates the opportunity on a scale that heretofore 
has never existed. 

A glance at the great interests of the country proves this 
conclusively. In the so-called Vanderbilt roads, is there a 
single Vanderbilt in an executive or controlling position? 
Not one. The President of the New York Central is a man 
who was formerly a freight clerk. The President of the 
great Huntington road, the Southern Pacific, was formerly a 





clerk in a railroad office. And so it is in every other pursuit 
or industry where capital has been combined. Family 
influence and pull count for nothing. The President of the 
Carnegie Steel Company is a young man who began, a few 
yeats ago, as a laborer. The President of the New York Life 
Insurance Company was not so very long agoaclerk. The 
highest-salaried bank president in America started in as a 
messenger boy. Can any one ask fairer conditions than these? 


A College No man can get too much education. 
Education Especially no man can get too much 

technical education; but the absence of 
Not a Help an educational equipment at the start is 


no barrier to success. The Carnegies and 
the Fricks and the Schwabs, and the others, prove this very 
conclusively. As matters stand, it is a question whether a 
college education helps at all in business, or in the pursuit 
of industrial enterprises where a technical knowledge is 
required. Mr. Schwab was at twenty-three the chief engi- 
neer in charge of the construction of the Homestead Steel 
Works—the laigest plant of the kind on earth. At its com- 
pletion he was its chief director and manager, yet he never 
spent a day in college in his life. The knowledge that was 
necessary to enable him to fill these positions he picked up 
during and after working hours. 

It is a very simple proposition. The boy who starts in at 
fifteen or sixteen with a common-school education is content 
to accept a nominal wage. He is worth nothing to us prac- 
tically at the outset, and he understands this if he is the right 
kind of aboy. Westart him in at $3.50. If he applies him- 
self, and takes advantage of the opportunities for advance- 
ment that constantly offer, he will, at the end of six or seven 
years, be worth a good deal tous. He will be an important 
cog in the wheel, and will be earning a very good salary. 

About that time the college man comes along at the same 
age. He starts in at once with the assumption that he must 
capitalize his education. He has spent five or six years in 
accumulating a large store of knowledge, and puts that in as 
a distinct asset when he offers his services. He comes to me 
for a position, and, equipped as he is, he is worth about five 
dollars a week. Nine times out of ten he turns up his nose 
at what he considers an absurd proposition, and goes his 
way. Hewill hunt around until finally he comes across a 
man who, having only one or two employees, has work of a 
character that enables him to take advantage of the peculiar 
mental equipment possessed by the college graduate; there- 
fore, he is in a position to offer him a much better salary than 
the Metropolitan Street Railway could. This tempts the 
young man to accept service with this class of employer. He 
ties his whole future and fortune to one man. If anything 
happens to this man, the college graduate at the end of five or 
six or eight years is no better off than he was at the beginning. 
It is for this reasun that so few college graduates are to be 
found in the upper places in the service of great corporations. 


Social Then, too, the college graduate has other 
Relaxations handicaps. He has social ties and con- 
< nections. He is a member of a college 
a Handicap society, and when that college society has 
an affair on hand, he wants .to attend it. 
He is interested in the college football team, and in the col- 
lege eight. He asks a day or two days off to attend a foot- 
ball match or a rowing contest. He may'have become quite 
an important cog in the big machinery, and his dropping out 
may mean serious disorganization, but nevertheless he wants 
to get off at any cost. It was not so long ago that one of the 
most promising young men I have ever known threw up his 
position with the Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
after a service of three years, rather than miss a rowing 
contest between his college eight and the eight of another 
institution. When he went to the chief of his department for 
leave of absence, it was pointed out to him that it was impos- 
sible to grant such a leave. He insisted, and appealed to 
me. I reasoned with him because I took an unusual interest 
in him, but it was useless and we had to let him go. 
The desire for social relaxation at the formative period in 
a young man’s business life has done more to keep bright 
men back than almost any other cause that I know of. ‘‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’’ is one of the 
numerous old saws that have brought untold mischief, and 
that are founded entirely on fiction. Work, even unremit- 
ting, continuous work, never yet harmed any young man, or 
if it did, the exceptions are so few that they don’t count. 
Why is it that ninety-five per cent. of the men who achieve 
the great successes in our city are country béys— young 
chaps fresh from the farm or the little country town? It is 
because they have no opportunity for social relaxation when 
they get to the big city. They have no social ties. Nobody 
knows them, and they know nobody. Nobody cares for 
them. They sttike the big town, get a job somewhere at any 
figure, and settle down to solitary life in a boarding house. 
Their income will warrant only the renting of a small, cheer- 
less room, generally a hall-room without any fire and pre- 
cious little light. Existence in this sort of a room is not very 
rosy, and the young fellow is only too glad to spend his 
evenings in the well-warmed, well-lighted office, if he is 
employed in an office, or in the library, lecture or reading 
room if he is employed in a shop that closes down at six. So 
he puts every spare moment that he has into work. After a 
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while se grows out of this necessity a habit, and when 
better times come and he can afford a brighter and cheerier 
room, the habit of work is so thoroughly formed in him that 
he perseveres in it, after the immediate necessity is past. 
He has formed no taste for parties that keep him out until 
two or three or four o’clock in the morning, and which unfit 
him for business next day. If he goes to the theatre now and 
then, his life has been formed on such regular lines that he 
goes to bed immediately after, and gets a good night’s rest. 
He has formed no connections that take him out to late sup- 
pers afterward, and keep him out until all hours. 

The city boy, on the other hand, going into business, con- 
tinues his close relations with the people with whom he has 
grown up. He knows all the boys and girls in his neighbor- 
hood, and joins in their entertainments after his working 
hours. His spare time, instead of being given up to work or 
study, is given up to social distractions. 

That is why such an unusually large percentage of country 
boys succeed, in competition with the city boy, in getting to 
the top. The outdoor life they have led has given them a 
good frame to work on, and the lack of opportunity for keep- 
ing late hours preserves the full strength of this frame. 
With such conditions the city boy can rarely compete. 


The Harm Another thing that in some cases helps 
that Doting the country boy is his freedom from home 

influences and home conditions. He gets 
Mothers Do away from his mother’s apron strings, 


and is denied the benefit of her motherly 
pride and solicitude. I made this statement recently in an 
assemblage where there were a considerable number of 
women, and it was met with a gasp of indignation. It is 
true, in some cases, nevertheless. 

Almost every mother thinks her boy the brightest and the 
best and the most deserving boy to be seen anywhere. This 
is as natural as the instinct of maternal love. If any mis- 
takes are made she thinks the fault is not her boy’s but that 
of his associates and of his employer. This disposition of 
motherhood, altogether charming in the abstract, is some- 
times injurious in the concrete. 

I heard a story, not long ago, of an Irish lad and his mother. 
The son had joined the army, and, as his regiment was 
ordered to the front, she went to the city to see him off. 


Pump Kin: 


ERGEANT FLEUROT, a tall, thin, wiry, fiery man 
from Gascony, heaved a heavy sigh as he kicked the 
tan-bark in the riding-school, and mournfully surveyed 

the group of recruits who were to take their first lesson in 
voltige, or circus-riding. There were fifty of them, and the 
sergeant, running his eye over them, had no difficulty in 
sorting them out, so to speak, according to their different 
degrees of incapacity. About half were clerks, waiters and 
artisans’ apprentices, town-bred, and certain never to get over 
their fear and respect for horses. The other half were porters 
and laborers, and the like, who could be taught to stick on a 
horse’s back, but who would never acquire any style in 
riding —and, worst of all, the whole batch was from Paris. 
Recruits from Paris are always notoriously hard to break in, 
and the lower the social stratum, the harder the breaking in. 

These fellows, some of them of the lowest class the streets 
of Paris could furnish, called all the other French people 
*‘ hayseeds,’’ and religiously believed that no one outside of 
Paris could teach them anything. Many of them were of that 
weather-beaten, ill-nourished, ratlike species, which all 
great cities produce, whose homes, by night as well as day, 
are the streets, and whose enemy is the policeman. Three 
of this last kind were huddled together. As Sergeant Fleurot’s 
practiced eye glanced over two of them — Pelot and Bonchard 
—he wondered how they had escaped being drafted in the 
disciplinaires, and sent to Algiers, and he concluded they 
would certainly end in getting there. The third one was a 
good-natured looking, but apparently stupid young fellow, 
whom the old troopers had promptly named Pumpkin, 
because, as they alleged, ‘‘ hayseed’’ was not countrified 
enough for him. Pumpkin, it must be understood, claimed 
to be the pure product of the Paris streets, and not to know 
a pumpkin when he saw it. All his assumptions of knowing- 
ness vanished, however, in the company of horses, and his 
fear and dread of them had kept the troopers in a roar of 

’ laughter ever since he had joined. His awkwardness in the 
simple riding lesson of the day before showed what a hand 
he would make of it in the more difficult voltige, and his 
companions had hustled him to the first place in the line, so 
they could see the fun. 

Just then Sublieutenant Dufour walked into the riding- 
hall. He was a pleasant-faced, jolly little chap, who knew 
every man and horse in the regiment, who was always pres- 
ent at the riding-drill, whether it was his turn or not, and 
who dreamed dreams in which he saw himself as another 
Murat or Kellermann, leading vast masses of heavy cavalry 
to overwhelm infantry—for he held to the French idea that 
men on horses can ride over men on foot. His dog, a smart- 
looking little fox terrier, not unlike his master, was at his 
heels. This dog, by name Powder, always barked at a péhkin 
—even if it were the President of the Republic—a péhkin 
being a man not in the French Army. Now, this little pink 
and white Lieutenant, with his tiny waxed mustache and 
narrow, high-heeled boots, was a great favorite with the old 
martinet of a Sergeant—as he was, indeed, with all the non- 
coms and troopers, and that, too, because he was of the 
material of which the best men are made. 

Sergeant Fleurot looked gloomily at the Lieutenant, as he 
came up and ran his eye over the recruits. 


When she came back she was full of the glory of her first- 
born. 

‘* Did the soldiers look fine as they marched away?’’ she 
was asked by one of her gossips. 

‘* They did. They looked grand, and my Jimmie was the 
finest of the lot. You ought to have seen him. The whole 
street was filled with people that admired him that much, 
because all the soldiers were out of step but himself.’ 

That is the mother’s natural view of it. 

We had a soldier in our office not long ago who furnished 
an example of the harmfulness of a mother’s pride and devo- 
tion when it is of a mistaken character. He was a bright- 
faced, promising little chap, who did his work well and 
thoroughly. He attracted the attention of every one in the 
office by his alertness and the great interest he took in his 
tasks. One day he disappeared. No word came from him 
until he came to get the envelope that contained his pay for 
the two days that he had worked during the week. The head 
of the department, who had taken a decided fancy to him, 
asked him what was the matter. It then came out that, on 
the day before his disappearance, the boy had been put to 
cleaning out inkstands. Naturally, he stained his fingers. 
When he got home his mother noticed the stains, and asked 
where they came from. He explained, and the good woman 
at once gave orders that he should not be humiliated again 
by being forced to work in an office where his superiors had 
so little consideration for his worth as to put him to the 
humiliating task of cleaning out inkstands. 

In my own career, there was a time when a mother’s 
advice might have proved my undoing. I came to the city 
and fell upon hard times. I could get nothing to do except 
the most severe manual labor. My hands were blistered and 
my back was almost broken. Month after month and year 
after year this went on. My job was shoveling gravel on the 
night gravel train. I was fearfully discouraged and almost 
ready to give up. Had my mother given me the least 
encouragement to throw up my job and go back home I 
should have done so. Fortunately, she was an exceptional 
woman. She was more concerned in the kind of life that I 
led after working hours, and what my surroundings were in 
the place I called home, than she was in the class of work I 
was doing. Thanks to the knowledge that she had that hard 
work hurts nobody, I kept on. When I see how many young 
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fellows are encouraged at home in the belief that they are 
being overworked, I can realize better than I ever did before 
how fortunate I was in my mother. 


The Value of Fathers are sometimes wndh cose a menace 

to the boy as mothers, and so are uncles 
Independence and other worldly-wise relatives and 
in Judgment friends. When the time comes for the 

boy to strike out into the world and do 
something, he naturally turns to elderly men about him for 
advice. He is perhaps told: ‘‘ Do not go into my business.’’ 

Why? Because the man who tells him this has been a fail- 
ure in his business. If a young man came to me and said 
that he wanted to go into the street railway business; that he 
felt that he liked it, and that he thought it would give him 
an opportunity to rise in the world, do you think I should 
tell him not to? If he went to Mr. Schwab and said he 
wanted to go into the steel business, do you suppose Mr. 
Schwab would tell him to avoid the steel business as he 
would the pestilence, as there is nothing in it? I think 
the street railway business is the greatest business in 
the world.. The fellow who has tried it and has failed be- 
cause he was too lazy, or mentally or physically inferior, 
thinks that it is a mighty poor kind of a job, and that if he 
had only tackled something else he would have done very 
much better; he feels certain that he would haye made a 
first-class banker, or the finest stock-broker on the Exchange, 
or anything else that he might have gone into except the 
business that he very foolishly selected. 

Do not seek advice too frequently, young man, and do not 
follow it slavishly. Make up your mind for yourself and 
strike out along the lines that you feel you are fitted for. 
Do the best that is in you. Be honest. Do not watch the 
clock for quitting time. Do a little more work than is 
expected of you. Keep your eyes open. Take advantage of 
your opportunities. Study. Learn everything you can, 
Read all the literature you can find bearing on the pursuit 
that you mean to follow. And you will succeed. You may 
not get to the very top, but if-you do not it is because you 
have been unfortunately denied some mental or physical 
attribute that is essential to a place at the top. But follow 
this course; concentrate and you will succeed. 

That is my advice to the young man who wants to win. 













“ Very sorry, sir, but it is the order” 
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‘* Pretty bad lot, eh, Sergeant?’’ 

** Dreadful, sir. It would have broken your heart to have 
seen them in the riding-school yesterday. Not one of them 
has any more notion of riding than a bale of hay has.’’ 

**Ah! Well, you can lick them into shape if anybody can.’’ 

The speciaily trained horse on which greenhorns learned 
was then brought in. He was an intelligent-looking old 
charger, and when he stood stock-still, with a trooper hold- 
ing up his fore leg, his small, bright eye traveled over the 
recruits. Then, suddenly dropping his head, he gave forth 
a long, low whinny of disgust, which was almost human in 
its significance. 

‘*Old Caporal even laughs at them!’’ cried the sergeant. 
‘Now, come here, you bandy-legged son of a sailor, and get 
on that horse’s back, and do it with a single spring.’’ 

This was addressed to Pumpkin, who lurched forward so 
clumsily that it was seen there was little hope for him. 

The waiting greenhorns watched with a sickly grin his 
timid and awkward preparations to spring on Caporal’s back. 
He moved back at least ten yards, and, lunging forward 
with tke energy of despair, succeeded in landing on the 
horse’s tail, from which he slid to the ground, and lay groan- 
ing as he rubbed his shins. A shout of laughter, in which 
every man joined except the sergeant, followed this. Even 
Powder, the Lieutenant’s dog, gave two short, sharp yaps 
of amusement. The sergeant, though, was in no laughing 
mood. 

‘‘ Now, then,’’ he cried, ‘‘ are you going to keep us here 
all day? Get up and try again—and this time, be sure and 
land between the horse’s ears.’’ 

Thus adjured, poor Pumpkin, still rubbing his shins, got 
up, and going still farther off, made another clumsy rush. 
This time, by scrambling with both hands and feet, he man- 
aged to get on Caporal’s back, and then, working forward, he 
perched himself almost astride the horse’s neck, and said 
with a foolish grin: 

‘* I can’t get any farther forward, sir.’’ 

** Get off,’’ roared the sergeant. 

Pumpkin worked backward as he had worked forward, 
and slid down behind. Old Caporal, at this, made a dis- 
dainful motion with his hind leg, and Pumpkin, with a 
scream, bolted off, yelling: ‘‘ Take care! take care! he’s 
beginning to kick!’’ 

As the young fellow shambled past the Lieutenant, Dufour 
looked at him sharply. He looked like a village lad Dufour 
had known—but no—André Thomard was a bright-faced 
boy, while this fellow had a stupid, good-natured face, which 
his lately cropped hair revealed fully. 

The recruits, though, had something else to think of in 
their own efforts to vault on Caporal’s back. Some of them 
were awkward enough, but all did better than poor Pumpkin. 
Then came the mounting and dismounting while the horse 
was galloping around in a circle, the sergeant standing in 
the middle with a long whip to keep him going. Pumpkin 
was also the first man to attempt this. He ran around the 
circle twice before he could screw up enough courage to try 
to mount, and could not then until the sergeant’s long whip 
had tickled his legs sharply. In vain he clutched at the 
horse’s mane, and made ineffectual struggles. Once he fell 
under Caporal’s feet, and only by the horse’s intelligence 
escaped being trodden upon. 

‘If the horse were as great a fool as you are— well ——’”’ 

Crack! went the ser- 
geant’s whip as Pumpkin 
got on his legs. Timidity 
and stupidity have to be 
got out of any man who has 
to serve in a dragoon reg- 
iment, and the sergeant 
proceeded to take it out of 
Pumpkin. 

** Look here, my man,’’ 
he said.’ ‘‘ You have got 
to learn to do that trick 
now and here—do you 
understand? ’’ 

“But, Sergeant,” 
moaned Pumpkin, ‘‘I am 
afraid of the horse, I swear 
Tl am——”’ 

The sergeant’s reply to 
this was to run toward 
Pumpkin with uplifted 
whip. Old Caporal, sup- 
posing the whip meant for 
him, suddenly broke into 
a furious gallop. Pump- 
kin darted toward him, , 
alighted like a bird with 
both feet on the horse’s 
back, stuck his right leg 
out as Caporal sped 
around the circle, changed 
to his left, turned a somer- 
sault, stood on his head 
on the horse’s back for a 
whole minute, and then, 
with a ‘‘ Houp-la!’’ flung 
himself backward to the 
ground, and, approaching 
the sergeant, stood calmly 
at ‘‘attention.’”” The roof of the riding-hall echoed with 
thunders of laughter and applause, the Lieutenant leading off, 
capering in his delight, and pinching Powder to make him 
join his yelping to the general uproar. The sergeant stood 
grinning with satisfaction. He was one of those few and 
choice human beings who want the right thing done, and are 
comparatively indifferent as to what share of praise or blame 
accrues to themselves in the doing of it. 

** So you were in the circus?’’ he asked. 
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** Yes, Sergeant — ever since my twelfth year.’’ 

A light was breaking on Lieutenant Dufour’s mind. 
Pumpkin had thrown off his stupid expression like a mask, 
and stood up alert, cool, with a glint of a smile in his eye. 
Yes, it was the widow Thomard’s André. He had run away 
just about the age Pumpkin said he had joined the circus. 
For a while the widow had got occasional news of the boy, 
generally accompanied with small sums of money. For four 
years past nothing had been heard from him—but this was 
he, sure. 

The Lieutenant, passing close to Pumpkin, who took his 
honors modestly, said: 

““Thomard, come to my quarters after drill. I am 
Lieutenant Dufour.’’ 

Pumpkin started and looked frightened. His expression 
was not put on that time, but was quite natural. 

Dufour then went away. 

He had known the Widow Thomard and her little shop 
ever since he had known anything. Whenever he went back 
to his native town he always called to see the widow. The 
last time, only a year ago, he had found her in great trouble. 
She had spent all her little savings in trying to find what 
had become of her runaway boy, and she was about to be 
turned out of her shop because she could not produce three 
hundred francs for two years’ rent overdue. The Lieutenant 
had listened sympathetically, and spent the next two days in 
trying to persuade himself not to hand over to the Widow 
Thomard three hundred francs which he happened to have. 
It was a considerable sum of money to him; he had saved it 
up for a little lark in Paris. At the end of the second day he 
had walked into the shop and laid the money down on the 
counter. Madame Thomard, who was much bigger and 
stouter than he was, caught him in an embrace which 
squeezed the breath out of his body and nearly cracked a 
couple of his ribs. He was repaid thereafter, for the squeeze 
as well as the money, by the letters he got at intervals from 
the widow—they were so full of gratitude and quaint spell- 
ing, and matters very serious to the Widow Thomard, but 
very amusing to the world at large. Two hours after the 
scene in the riding-hall Pumpkin was facing the Lieutenant 
in his quarters. 


‘*T didn’t quite recognize you at first,’’ said Dufour. ‘‘I 
never saw you without a mop of black hair over your eyes 
before. Your own mother would hardly know you.’’ He 


might also have said that he never saw Pumpkin so well 
dressed as he was in his dragoon uniform. He was, in fact, 
a perfect model of light and sinewy grace. 5 

He stood now, perfectly straight and motionless, but his 
eyes were anxious and restless. 

** Lieutenant, I do not even know whether my mother is 
alive or not.’’ 

‘‘A nice son! You must have been in pretty bad company 
not to have written to the poor old woman these four years,’’ 

By which Pumpkin knew she was alive. 

‘* Is she still keeping the shop, Lieutenant? ’’ 

‘Yes, but she came near being turned out of it last year. 
She spent all she had saved in trying to find you. She owed 
three hundred francs, and I don’t know what would have 
become of her if she had not found some one to lend it to 
her.’’ 

‘It was you, Lieutenant?’’ 

Dufour made no reply to this, but continued: 

“The only thing for you to do is to write to her this very 
day. I suppose you have no money, so you can’t send her 
anything.’”’ 

At this Pumpkin’s face worked painfully for a few 
moments, and then he fairly burst into tears. 
**Sir,’’ he said, stepping up close to Dufour, ‘‘I will tell 
you all—but I risk my life by doing so. I have been in bad 






“ We — that is, Pelot and | — have 
determined that Lieutenant Dufour must die” 


company — if it were known how bad I should be serving in 
Algiers with the disciplinaires instead of being here. And 
for all my bad conduct, I scarcely had, during all those four 
years, enough to eat for a week at a time, or a franc, 
scarcely, in my pocket.’’ 

‘* That's good,” said Dufour; ‘‘ go on!’’ 

‘*] was, as you saw, a trick rider, and I could always get 
employment when I wanted it. But you know, sir, a man in 
my trade has to be very sober, or he’ll lose his life the first 





time he tries his tricks in public—and the managers know 
that, and see that we are sober. So, on the whole, I did not 
work very steadily. I was sick of the life, but I did not 
know how to get out of it. You gentlemen do not know how 
hard it is for a common man to get away from his associa- 
tions. You see, sir, it looks like deserting one’s partners; 
and besides, there’s a risk in leaving them—I mean such 
partners as I had. I was glad, therefore, when I was drawn 
in the conscription, but what was my distress to find that 
two men—the two I most wanted to get rid of — were drafted 
at the same time, and actually in the same troop that I am!’’ 

‘* And you are afraid.of them?’’ said Dufour, at which 
Pumpkin nodded his head, looking about him fearfully. 

‘*Very well. For the present behave yourself, and write 
to your mother, and we shall see how things turn out.’’ 

“* And, sir, you may think me a bad lot, and perhaps I am, 
though not quite so bad as you think me’’— poor Pumpkin 
had the wish, common to all classes of humanity, to appear 
better than he was —‘‘ but if you suppose I can forget a kind- 
ness, like yours to my old mother—for I know it was you, 
sir, who lent her the money— you do me wrong. I'll write 
to my mother this very day, and I’ll behave myself so well 
that you’ll not be ashamed of me.”’ 

Pumpkin walked out of the Lieutenant’s room feeling a 
good deal bigger and stronger and taller than when he went 
in; for such is the effect of good resolutions upon the mind 
of man. 

It did not take Dufour long to fiad the couple of despera- 
does of whom Pumpkin was in such mortal dread. They 
were Pelotand Bonchard. The Lieutenant noted a very com- 
mon psychologic fact in regard to Pumpkin. He was a dare- 
devil on horseback, and as nearly devoid of physical fear as 
any man he had ever seen, but he was in abject terror of 
these two villains. It was plain to the Lieutenant that Pelot 
and Bonchard forced him, by reason of the strange ascendency 
they had over him, to do things he loathed to do, and often 
merely for the pleasure they took in his company during 
their punishments. 

Dufour talked to Pumpkin sharply about this. The only 
satisfaction he got was Pumpkin’s faltering admission: 
‘*You don’t know, sir, what a hold a fellow’s pals—I mean 
the bad ones—have over him. These two, Pelot and 
Bonchard, would as soon murder me as kill a grasshopper.’”’ 

Nevertheless, Pumpkin made a good trooper. Even 
Sergeant Fleurot, the strictest sergeant in the French army, 
said that. 

It was in the autumn that all this happened. As the win- 
ter came on Lieutenant Dufour found a great deal to take up 
his time. In addition to his military duties, which he per- 
formed with the same zeal with which a lover attends his 
mistress, there was the Colonel’s daughter. 

One day, in the spring, when the troopers were engaged in 
firing practice, Pumpkin was detailed to patrol a certain 
space around their butts to keep persons at a safe distance 
—a thing difficult to do. While he was galloping briskly 
through the open glades of the forest after an old woman who 
persisted in risking her life to pick up a few faggots, he 
almost rode over Lieutenant Dufour and Mademoiselle 
Chénier. The Lieutenant had his hand on the pommel of 
Léontine’s saddle, and was looking into her eyes with an 
expression which spells the same thing in all languages. 
The groom who attended Mademoiselle had lagged behind, 
and was not even in sight. 

One glimpse of the Lieutenant and the Colonel’s daughter 
showed Pumpkin that he was not to see anything at all. He 
did not even see the Lieutenant in his eagerness to catch the 
unlucky old woman, and bawled at her so loud that he could 
easily be located by anybody within half a mile. When he 
rode back the Lieutenant and the Colonel’s daughter were 
walking their horses along some distance apart, and looking 
quite innocent, except for a deep blush on Léontine’s fair 
face. Pumpkin saw them then, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and saluted: ‘‘ Pardon, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ but my orders 
are to let no one pass along this road while the firing is 
going on. It will be over, however, in three-quarters of an 
hour.’’ 

‘* Mademoiselle’s groom is on the other side of the road,” 
said the Lieutenant. 

‘* Pardon, sir, but he can’t come across for three-quarters 
of an hour. Very sorry, sir, but it is the order.’’ 

Something like a wink passed between the officer and the 
trooper. Certain it is that for three-quarters of an hour 
Lieutenant Dufour and Léontine Chénier could not get out 
of the forest, and Pumpkin, in galloping to and fro, kept up 
such a hallooiag and shouting that it was easy enough to tell 
where he was at any moment. When, an hour or two after, 
Dufour rode into the barrack-yard, he tossed a five-frane © 
piece on the ground, and Pumpkin grinned inteliigently as 
he pocketed it. The fact is, Pumpkin had some experience 
of his own in the same way, and the Lieutenant had a chance 
of returning the favor. 

The autumn manceuvres took the regiment to Gascony, 
where Sergeant Fleurot had a family living, and Pumpkin, 
meeting Marie Fleurot one Sunday evening, when there was 
dancing in the public square of the little headquarters town, 
fell violently in love with her. Now, the sergeant, a steady 
old fellow, had no mind to let his little Marie become the 
wife of an ordinary trooper, for Marie was apprentice to @ 
milliner, and .as such might look higher. But Pumpkin 
pleaded so hard, and he was such a good fellow, and swore 
that, as soon as his service was up, he meant to get a place in 
a riding-school, for which he was perfectly fitted, that the 
sergeant was obliged to give in. 

One Saturday night, when the dancing was going on gayly 
under the trees in the village square, Lieutenant Dufour 
passed along. It was already after ten o’clock, and there 
was Pumpkin whirling around in a waltz with Marie, the col- 
ored lights’shining brightly over the dancing, laughing, 
noisy crowd, and the village band crashing away merrily. 
Dufour, watching his chance until the couple came near him, 















suddenly walked into the circle of dancers, and, holding up 
his watch to the light, called out loud enough to be heard 
above the music: 

“‘ Twenty minutes past ten! I shall miss my train, sure.’’ 

And then he purposely stumbled up against Pumpkin and 
Marie, nearly knocking them both down. He apologized pro- 
fusely to Marie, and kept his back to Pumpkin, who, making 
a sign to Marie, fled as fast as his legs could carry him. No 
fear but a fellow as clever as Pumpkin could get into bar- 
racks without being caught. 

Marie trembled and smiled, and accepted a glass of lem- 
onade from the Lieutenant. Next day Pumpkin managed to 
get private speech with Dufour. 

‘* Thank you a thousand times, sir,’’ he said; ‘‘ I have not 
got an hour’s punishment since I asked the sergeant for his 
daughter; and though it’s a little thing, being a trifle late, 
it would have done me harm with the sergeant— he’s terri- 
bly strict— but I saved myself that time.’’ 

‘My good fellow, I don’t know what you are talking 
about,’’ replied Dufour, laughing, ‘‘ but I know one good 
turn deserves another.’’ 

The Lieutenant had kept his eye on Pelot and Bonchard, 
and although he felt perfectly sure they managed to practice 
much villainy without being found out, he contrived to catch 
them red-handed in what was no more nor less than high- 
way robbery, with a possibility of murdering their victim—a 
fellow-soldier. He had them up for trial before a regimental 
court martial, but although there could be no moral doubt of 
their guilt, there was some confusion in their identification, 
and they were simply sentenced to thirty days’ confinement 
in the police cells. That month was the happiest in 
Pumpkin’s whole life. Not only was Marie kind to him, but 
the sergeant, grim old martinet that he was, had concluded 
that Pumpkin was steady enough for a son-in-law. 

On the very evening of the day that the two scoundrels 
were released from the regimental prison Pumpkin met 
them walking along the streets of the little town. It was 
September then, and the night had closed in wet and stormy. 

As Pumpkin passed a shadowy archway Pelot and Bonchard 
stepped out and laid hold of him. 

‘* Come,’’ said Pelot; ‘‘ we have an hour yet—long enough 
to play a game of cards. We haven’t seen as much of you of 
late, Pumpkin, as we would wish—we have been in a‘state 
of retirement —ha, ha!’’ 

Bonchard caught him by the arm. ‘‘ A game of cards, as 
Pelot says. And you’ll pay for it, like a good fellow.’’ 

Poor Pumpkin yearned to get away, but Pelot said: 

‘Come, now; you are not the sort to leave yuur old friends 
in the lurch. We have no money. No doubt you have a 
five-franc piece about you.”’ 

That was touching Pumpkin’s weak spot—of course he 
could not leave a couple of poor fellows in the lurch—and 
he had five francs about him. So ina little while the three 
were seated in an upstairs room of a restaurant frequented 
by soldiers, and by the light of two tallow candles Pelot was 
dealing the cards. 

There was something unpleasant in Pelot’s scowl and 
Bonchard’s grin as they sat at the table. 

“*T don’t see what we are playing for,’’ said Pumpkin. 
‘* You fellows say you have no money.’’ 

** But we shall play for a stake all the same, my friend,’ 
replied Bonchard coolly. ‘‘We—that is, Pelot and I— 
have determined that Lieutenant Dufour must die. Either 
one of us is ready to do it, but we thought we would give you 
a chance, too. So the loser in this little game has to do the 
job between now and the new year.’’ 

Pumpkin drew back from the table, his heart pounding 
against his ribs, his face a greenish gray. He did not fora 
moment doubt the sincerity of his two former friends. 

‘* And,’’ put in Pelot, ‘‘ if the lot falls to you, and you fail 
to do it, we promise you that your life is forfeit, too. Both 
of you will go into the next world, instead of one.’’ 

Pelot was dealing the cards as he said this. 

Pumpkin knew better than to make a row then—there 
were two to one against him, in a place where brawls and 
riots were every-day affairs. He picked up his greasy cards 
mechanically, and sorted them out. He had no time to 
think—only that his life was in the hands of these two 
rogues, for he would never kill Dufour. 

Luck befriended him—his cards were so good that he felt 
a sudden hope. He might escape the lot, and he could warn 
Dufour against Pelot and Bonchard. But in a little while he 
saw that, so far as the game went, it was no game at all. He 
had simply been enticed into the piace, and the cards were 
the means devised by his two friends to inform him of their 
requirements. In less than half an hour Pelot and Bonchard, 
laughing, tilted their chairs back against the wall. 

‘* My fine fellow, it has fallen to you. Now, we will do all 
we can to help you, but we won’t excuse you from the work. 
We will give you a month to do the job according to your 
own plan. After that we will give you our advice for 
another month. Then you will have to take your chances 
until Christmas. And after that ~ 

Pumpkin stood up, the sweat rolling down his face. The 
thought of the next three months, and those two scoundrels 
watching and waiting —it was enough to madden a stronger 
brain than poor Pumpkin’s. 





That night, as he lay in his narrow, hard bed in the great . 


barrack-room, where a hundred troopers slept, the horror of 
it all came over him ina surging wave of misery. He lay 
awake, and occasionally a faint groan escaped him, at which 
the corporal in charge swore sleepily at him. Next 
Pumpkin’s cot was that of Bonchard, who slept as peacefully 
as a baby ail the night through. 

Next morning the squadron started on a practice march. 

Never had Pumpkin felt ill before in his life, but his men- 
tal agony took all the strength out of him; he could scarcely 
sit his horse. The day became warm, although it was late 
in September, and the heat affected many men. It did not 
affect Pumpkin in the least—he would not have known 





whether it were burning hot or freezing cold. But the ser- 
geant, noticing his pallor and weakness, thought him over- 
come by the heat, and gave him permission to fall out of 
ranks and rest a while by the roadside. 

Pumpkin got off his horse and sat down under a hedge. 

White he sat there, his horse peacefully cropping the grass 
by the roadside, he heard a clatter of hoofs in the distance, 
and the noonday sun caught the glitter of a burnished helmet 
and ahorse-hair plume. The next minute Lieutenant Dufour 
galloped up and dis- 


mounted. 
‘“Why, my man,” 
he said, ‘‘ you look 


fagged out. Take a 
pull from this flask.’’ 
And he handed out his 
own flask of brandy. 

Pumpkin took a 
long pull at it, and 
when he handed it 
back he remembered 
hearing that con- 
demned.men on their 
way to the guillotine, 
or to be _ shot, are 
always given a glass 
of brandy—and he 
knew exactly the kind 
of courage it infused 
into them. Before he 
got the brandy he 
never could have told 
the Lieutenant —but 
now he poured out the 
story. 

‘“T will tell you, sir, 
what ails me—but in 
the telling I give up 
my life— for there are 
two men who. will 
never let me live after 
I have told you this. 
It is Pelot and Bon- 
chard. Last night I 
found myself ina 
room with these men, 
who told me that your 
life was forfeit because 
of your punishing 
them—and the good 
God knows they have 
deserved all and more 
than they got. And 
they played a game of 
cards to decide which 
one of the three — for 
I was one of them— 
should shoot you. I ‘ 
played the game with- " 


out objecting —if I ORAWN @Y 4. C. EOWARDS e 
had objected I should ¥ 


probably have had a 
knife put in me before I could warn you—but since then, 
something —I don’t know what it is—I feel so unhappy. I 
feel as if I had already a share in murdering you. I don’t 
know why I should feel so—I meant at the time to be killed 
rather than kill you.’’ 

*‘It is your conscience with which you are making 
acquaintance,’’ said the Lieutenant, smiling. His eyes 
assumed a peculiarly intrepid look, although his face paled 
a little. 

Dufour, to whom Pumpkin had handed back the flask, 
took a pull from it himself, then removed his helmet, and let 


the wind of Heaven blow upon his forehead. It was a novel - 


and rather unpleasant experience to know that a couple of 
devils had determined to take his life. 

““Very well,”’ he said; ‘‘I thank you, my good fellow. 
This squares us up about the three hundred francs, doesn’t 
it? Now, I am riding farther back, and when you rejoin 
your troop, remember you are to swear you haven’t seen me. 
Here’s my hand. You are a better fellow than I should have 
been, perhaps, with your associations.’’ 

Dufour flung himself upon his horse and cantered down the 
road. 

Within a week Pelot and Bonchard were shipped with a 
consignment of disciplinaires to Algiers. They were very 
much surprised at the quickness and quietness with which it 
was done. When they were being marched to the station 
they passed Pumpkin in the barrack-yard. He was carrying 
a bucket of water in each hand, and so could not get out of 
their way very quickly. 

‘‘T say, Pumpkin,’’ cried out Bonchard, ‘“‘ we know about 
your sending us to Biribiri ’’—the French soldiers’ name for 
Algiers. ‘‘We have two more years to serve before we 
return to France. Then look out, for we won't forget you.’’ 

Pumpkin was so startled at this that he dropped both 
buckets, and spilled all the water on the ground. 

There is apt to be a strong sympathy between two men, no 
matter how far apart they are in the social and intellectual 
scale, who are marked for assassination by the same knife or 
pistol. This was the sort of sympathy established between 
Lieutenant Dufour and the Widow Thomard’s son. Dufour 
regarded the matter as a brave, sensible man should. It 
did not prevent him from marrying, within the year, Léontine 
Chénier, the Colonel’s daughter, and Pumpkin, by Dufour’s 
special request, was one of the guard of honor which turned 
out that day to grace the occasion. Nor did Dufour make 
his young wife unhappy by telling her of the promise left 
behind by those two precious rogues in Algiers. He simply 
went upon his way like a brave, true-hearted gentleman, doing 
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his duty day by day, and content to leave the outcome in 
the hands of the great and good Father of us all. But poor 
Pumpkin was a very different man,’and he took his circum- 
stances very differently. He had not the composure of a 
trained and educated mind. He was ready to risk his life 
any and every day on a horse’s back, or on the firing-line, if 
need be— but he was an unlettered man, and quite unequal 
to the steady strain of thinking himself a dead man‘as soon 
as Pelot and Bonchard should return to France. By dint of 
brooding over his 

es troubles Pumpkin had 

"ig succeeded in persuad- 

8 ing himself that his 

end would come as 
soon as Pelot’s and 
Bonchard’s term of 
enlistment was up, 
which was about the 
same time as his own. 
He concluded they 
would have no diffi- 
culty in finding him — 
for, of course, they 
would go to the riding- 
schools to look for 
him. They knew that 
Sergeant Fleurot 
would never let him 
have Marie if he re- 
turned to the sawdust 
ring —and, indeed, he 
had small inclination 
to go back to a circus 
life. In a riding- 
school it would be, on 
the whole, better pay 
and easier work —and 
on his officer’s recom- 
mendation and his 
own accomplishments 
it would be easy 
enough to get a place. 


on the very day he got 
his discharge papers 
he took the train to 
Paris, where he was 
engaged to teach rid- 
ing at the enormous 
salary of a hundred 
and fifty frances a 
month. 

It would be easy to 
save up enough to get 
married on out of 
that, thought Pum pkin, 
as he jolted atong 
toward Paris in a 
third-class carriage. 
A year—and then 
Marie was working 
and saving, too, and 
the shop was again prospering, and the Widow Thomard had 
a little present ready for her André when he should get mar- 
tied. How rosy seemed life then but for those two rascals 
in Algiers! 

In a year it all fell out just as Pumpkin had hoped, and as 
Pelot and Bonchard had not turned up, it had, at last, 
become a possibility to Pumpkin that they might not kill him 
after all. 

He and Marie were married in the little chapel of the town 
where the regiment was still stationed, and Dufour, now a 
captain, and Madame Dufour, a blooming young matron, 
were at the wedding, and the sergeant condescended to be 
pleased with his new son-in-law, and everything went well. 
When the wedding party came out of the church, and 
Pumpkin was shaking hands with Dufour, a look of intelli- 
gence passed between them. 

‘*Be happy, Pumpkin, as I am,’’ said Dufour, smiling. 
“* Life is a jolly good game when you are young and strong; 
and have work that you like, and are married to the woman 
you love.’’ 

“I believe you, sir,’’ replied Pumpkin, smiling and look- 
ing fondly at Marie in her wedding finery. The fear that 
had clutched his heart so fiercely for so long had relaxed its 
hold. That day it seemed to have disappeared, and for 


“1 thank you. my good fellow. This 
wt” squares us up about the three 
ai hundred france, doesn't it ?” 


the first time since the night when the two rogues had played _ 


Dufour’s life away at cards Pumpkip was truly happy. 

Of course he had to take a wedding tour, like his betters, 
but it would be to Paris, where he had a lodging ready for 
his little Marie. There were only first and third class car- 
riages on the train they were to take, and Pumpkin would 
have taken a first-class carriage except for the prudent 
Marie. But Marie would not have it so, and as they were 
late they drove to the station in Madame Dufour’s victoria, 
lent for the grand occasion. They jumped into the nearest 
third-class carriage. As the guard banged the door to 
Pumpkin looked up and saw two men sitting opposite him 
and his bride. They were Pelot and Bonchard. 

The cardinal difference between a brave man and a coward 
is that a brave man can think when he is afraid and can even 
act.sensibly, and a coward cannot do either. So it was with 
Pumpkin. He was so frightened that he almost felt the 
blood congealing in his veins—but no one suspected it, least 
of all the two wretches opposite him. They nudged each 
other and grinned, and even offered to shake hands with him. 

‘*No, thank you,” said Pumpkin, folding his arms. “‘I 
know you too well. Don’t look at them, my deat **—to Marie 
—‘‘I shall tell you all about them when we get to Paris.”’ 

: (Conciuded on Page 18) 


And so it proved, for . 
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/ was aware that one particular sharp- 
shooter was shooting at me 


THE ASSAULT ON FORT FISHER 


DMIRAL PORTER was not willing to give up easily, 
A and on his representations, concurred in by General 
Grant, the second expedition against Fort Fisher was 
organized. The fleet was ordered to Beaufort, North 
Carolina, and such vessels as could do so entered the harbor; 
the rest anchored outside, and all hands worked day and 
night coaling and filling up with ammunition and stores. 
Any one who has served on that coast in the winter months 
will know the difficulties with which we had to contend; to 
those who have not, no adequate idea can be given. Gales 
of wind were of almost constant occurrence, and, as we were 
in the open sea, the vessels rolled so that frequently we had 
to use life-lines on our decks to prevent the men from being 
washed overboard. On many occasions vessels had to slip 
their cables and go to sea to ride out the storms. 
Notwithstanding all this, in two weeks we were ready to 
try it again, and this time success seemed to be in the air. 
That gallant soldier, General Alfred Terry, was in command 
of the army contingent; his men were enthusiastic and anx- 
ious for the fight, and he and Admiral Porter were working in 
harmony —a fact of itself promising the very best results. It 
was agreed between the commanders that a naval brigade 
should be landed to assist the army in the assault, by attack- 
ing the sea face of the fort, while the army went in on the 
northwest angle. Vol- 
unteers were called for 
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January 13 found us again in front of Fort Fisher, and this 
time we came to stay. The fleet opened on the fort, and 
kept up a constant and accurate fire. Wesoon found a great 
difference in the garrison from the one we had fought in the 
first attack. They stood up and fought their guns most gal- 
lantly, and would not be driven into the bomb-proofs. A 
division of gunboats was sent close in to cover the landing of 
the troops, which was done by the boats of the fleet in a sea 
heavy enough to make care necessary. I was in charge of 
the commodore’s barge, a very handsome, large, able boat, 
fit to carry thirty-five or forty men. We made the first land- 
ing with over two hundred boats, and the sight was a notable 
one as we pulled in, an occasional shell splashing among us, 
and the bullets spluttering on the surface of the water. 

As soon as the order was given to land we went for the beach 
at full speed, and, after passing the first breakers, turned our 
boats and backed them in until our passengers could land 
almost with dry feet, but to get them out of the boats at the 
right moment was almost impossible. They would wait too 
long, and as a result most of them were rolled up on the beach 
by the surf, soaking wet. But once on shore it was glorious to 
see how they knew their business and the way they did it. 
As soon as they got their feet they spread out into a skirmish 
line, and the rifles began to crack. When I came in with the 
second load those on shore had captured some cattle, and 
were skinning them, and did not seem the least bit worried 
by the fire of the skirmishers, only three or four hundred 
yards away. Before dark we had all the men landed, and 
enough ammunition and stores to make 
them safe and comfortable in case it should 
come on to blow. During the night we 
completed the landing of stores and sup- 
plies and some thirty-pound Parrott guns, 
which were immediately put in position 
facing General Bragg, who was coming 
from the direction of Wilmington to reén- 
force the garrison of Fort Fisher. The 
bombardment was kept up during the four- 
teenth while the army got into position for 
the assault, which had been fixed for the 
afternoon of the fifteenth. 

The premonitions that men have before 
going into battle are very curious and 
interesting, particularly when they come 
true. Wehad on board the Powhatan a 
fine young seaman named Flannigan, who 
came from Philadelphia. On the night of 
the fourteenth of January he came to my 
room with a small box in his hand and said 
to me: ‘‘Mr. Evans, will you be kind 
enough to take charge of this box for me— 

it has some little trinkets in it— 
and give it to my sister in 














from the navy for this 
service, and it was grat- 
ifying to see the officers 
and men come forward, 
almost in a body, fora 
job they knew would 
be a desperate one. So 
many volunteered that 
finally a detail had to 
be made from each ship, 
and there were many 
sorely disappointed 
ones when the names 
were published. 

It was my good for- 
tune to be officer of the 
deck when the order 
came on board direct- 
ing the movement, and 
so I had my name put 
first on the list of those 
who volunteered. At 
this time there were 
four classmates on 
board—Harris, Kellogg, 
Morris and Evans. All 
volunteered, and as | 
only two could go we 
agreed that Harris and 
Keliogg, being in the 
first section of the class, 
should have one chance 
between them, and 
Morris and I, being in 
the second section, 
should have the other chance. Harris won his chance on 
the toss of a penny; but I, being a Virginian and having no 
particular family ties, insisted that I should go rather than 
Morris, who would be sadly missed if killed. To this Morris 
naturally objected, so we left the selection to Lieutenant- 
Commander George Bache, who was to command the men 
from the Powhatan. Bache selected me. 


* Copyright, 1901, by D. Appleton & Company. 








“tam going ashore with you 
to-morrow, and shall be killed” 


Philadelphia?’’ I asked him 
why he did not deliver it him- 
self, to which he replied: ‘‘ I am 
going ashore with you to-morrow, 
and shall be killed.”?’ I told him 
how many bullets it required to kill a man in action, 
and in other ways tried to shake his conviction, but 
it was no use—he stuck toit. He showed no nerv- 
ousness over it, but seemed to regard it as a mat- 
ter of course. I took the box, and, after making 
a proper memorandum, put it away among my 
things. On the afternoon of the next day, when we 
were charging the fort and just as we came under 
fire, at about eight hundred yards, I saw Flannigan 
reel out to one side and drop, the first man hit, with 
a bullet through his heart. I stepped quickly to 
his side and asked if he were badly hurt; the only 
reply was a smile as he looked up into :y face and 
rolled over dead. The box was de!.. -d as he 
requested, and I afterward assisted i: ; etting a 
pension for his sister. 

January 15 proved a beautiful day for our work, 
clear and warm enough, with a smooth beach for 
our landing. At early daylight the whole fleet 
opened on the fort, and poured shells in on it at a 
fearful rate. After a hasty dinner at noon the sig- 
nal was made at one o’clock: ‘‘ Land naval bri- 
gade.’’ Ina few minutes we were off, cheered by 
our shipmates, and pulling for the shore, where we 
landed unopposed and without serious accident, 
about one mile and a half from the northeast 
angle of Fort Fisher. On the way ashore some 
evilly-disposed person fired a shot at us, which 
struck the stroke oar of my boat, cut it in two, 
and sent the handle spinning across my stomach 
with such force that I thought I was broken in two. On 
landing we were quickly formed in three divisions, with the 
marine battalion in the lead. 

During the forenoon a force of firemen had landed under 
Lieutenant Preston to dig rifle pits, well to the front, and 
these were to be occupied by the marines, who were to keep 
down the fire of the enemy until the sailors, armed with 
cutlass and revolver, reached the parapet. 
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When the divisions were formed we advanced until we 
reached a point about twelve hundred yards from the fort, 
where we halted and waited the signal to charge, which was to 
be the blowing of the steam whistle on the flagship, repeated 
by other vessels of the fleet. All the guns that we could see 
had been dismounted or disabled in the bombardment, but 
after we landed there was one large rifle that opened on us and 
didsome damage. The shells generally struck short of us, and 
would then ricochet down the level beach, jumping along for 
all the world like rabbits. To avoid this shell fire the divi- 
sions had been marched by flank to take advantage of what 
shelter the slope of the beach offered. It thus happened that 
the three divisions forged up abreast of each other, and we 
charged in this formation—three columns abreast, the 
marines leading. While we were waiting for the army to 
report ready our men had a good rest and seemed to be in 
excellent spirits. The enemy was firing at us slowly, but 
doing no damage to speak of. Curious little puffs of sand 
showed where the Enfield rifle balls were striking, but they 
only hit a man now and then by accident. 

At three o’clock the order to charge was given, and we 
started for our long run of twelve hundred yards over the 
loose sand. The fleet kept up a hot fire until we approached 
within about six hundred yards of the fort, and then ceased 
firing. The enemy seemed to understand our signals, and 
almost before the last gun was fired manned the parapet and 
opened on us with twenty-six hundred muskets. The army 
had not yet assaulted, so the whole garrison concentrated its 














—and the fireman, with both hands behind him on the handle, started to pull me off 


fire on us. Under the shower of bullets the marines broke 
before reaching the rifle pits that had been dug for them, and 
did not appear again as an organization in the assault. Most 
of the men and many of the officers mixed in with the column 
of sailors and went on with them. About five hundred yards 
from the fort the head of the column suddenly stopped, and, 
as if by magic, the whole mass of men went down like a row 
of falling bricks; in a second every man was flat on his 
stomach. The officers called on the men, and they responded 
instantly, starting forward as fast as they could go. At 
about three hundred yards they again went down, this time 
under the effect of canister added to the rifle fire. Again we 
rallied them, and once more started to the front under a per- 
fect hail of lead, with men dropping rapidly in every direction. 
We were now so close that we could hear the voices of the 
enemy, and what they said need not be written here. The 
officers were pulling their caps down over their eyes, for it was 
almost impossible to look at the deadly flashing blue line of 
parapet, and we all felt that in a few minutes more we should 
make up for the fearful loss we had suffered. 


Close Target At this moment I saw Colonel Lamb, the 
Practice at Confederate commander, gallantly stand- 

ing out on the parapet and calling on his 
Human Marks men to get up and shoot the Yankees. I 

considered him within range of revolver, 
so took a deliberate shot at him. As I fired a bullet ripped 
through the front of my coat across my breast, turning me 
compeletely around. I felt a burning sensation, like a hot 
iron, over my heart, and saw something red coming out of 
the hole in my coat which I took for blood. I knew, of 
course, that if a bullet had gone through this portion of my 
body I was done for; but that was no place to stop, so I went 
on at the head of my company. As we approached the 
remains of the stockade I was aware that one particular 
sharpshooter was shooting at me, and when we were a hun- 
dred yards away he hit me in the left leg, about three inches 
below the knee. The force of the blow was so great that I 
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landed on my face in the sand. I got a silk handkerchief 
out of my pocket and with the kind assistance of my class- 
mate, Hoban Sands, soon stopped the blood, and again went 
to the front as fast as I could. 

About this time the men were stumbling over wires which 
they cut with their knives—they proved to be wires to the 
torpedoes over which we had charged, but they failed to 
explode. My left leg seemed asleep, but I was able to use 
it. The stockade, or what remained of it, was very near, 
and ] determined to lead my company by the flank through a 
break in it, and then charge over the angle of the fort, which 
now looked very difficult to climb. I managed to get 
through the stockade with seven others, when my sharp- 
shooter friend sent a bullet through my right knee, and I 
realized that my chance of going was settled. I tried to 
stand up, but it was no use; my legs would not hold me, and 
besides this I was bleeding dreadfully, and I knew that was 
a matter which had to be looked to. I heard some one say, 
‘They are retreating!’’ and looking back I saw our men 
breaking from the rear of the columns and retreating. All 
the officers, in their anxiety to be the first into the fort, had 
advanced to the heads of the columns, leaving no one to 
steady the men in behind; and it was in this way we were 
defeated, by the men breaking from the rear. Two minutes 
more and we should have been on the parapet, and then— 
nobody can even guess what would have happened, but 
surely a dreadful loss of life. As the men retreated down 
the beach they were gathered up and put into the trenches to 
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quickly under one arm, and before the sharpshooters could hit 
him laid me down in a place of comparative safety; but a 
moment afterward the fleet opened fire again, and the shells 
from the New Ironsides and the monitors began falling dan- 
gerously near us. Occasionally one would strike short, and, 
exploding, send great chunks of mud and pieces of log flying 
in all directions. Wasmouth again picked me up and, after 
carrying me about fifty yards, dropped me into a pit made by 
a large shell. Here I was entirely protected from the fire of 
the enemy, and several times called to him to take cover, but 
he said each time: ‘‘ The bullet has not been made that will 
kill me.’’ I was very drowsy, and almost asleep when I 
heard the peculiar thug of a bullet, and looking up found 
poor Wasmouth with his hand to his neck, turning around 
and around, and the blood spurting out in a steady stream. 
The bullet had gone through his neck, cutting the jugular, 
and in a few minutes he dropped in the edge of the surf and 
bled to death. He certainly was an honor to his uniform. 

Just as our men began to break the army made their 
charge, and were able to make a lodgment on the northwest 
portion of the works before the enemy, who had taken us for 
the main assaulting column, saw them. When they discov- 
ered them, however, they went at them with a savage yell, 
and for seven hours fought them desperately, the same bomb- 
proof in several cases being captured and recaptured five or 
six times. A number of sharpshooters remained on the sea 
face and northeast angle, and shot at every moving thing. 
No doubt this was owing to the fact ‘that quite a number of 
marines were scattered about the beach 
wherever they could find cover, keeping up 
a steady fire. 
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After Wasmouth was killed I soon fell 
asleep, and when I awoke it was some time 
before I could recall my surroundings. 
The tide had come in, and the hole in 
which I was lying was neafly full of water, 
which had about covered me and was trick- 
ling into my ears. I could see a monitor 
firing, and apparently very near, and the 
thought came to me that I could swim off to 
her if I only had a bit of plank or driftwood, 
but this I could not get. It was plain 
enough that I should soon be drowned like 
a rat.in a hole unless I managed to get out 
somehow. Dead and wounded men were 
lying about in ghastly piles, but no one to 
lend me a helping hand. By this time I 
could not use my legs in any way, and 
when I dug my hands into the sides of my 
prison and tried to pull myself out, the sand 
gave way and left me still lying in the water. 
Finally, I made a strong effort and rolled 
myself sideways out of the hole. When I 
got out I saw a marine a short 





1 told him that there were six loads in it 


oppose Bragg, and there served until after the fort was cap- 
tured. Of the eight of us who went inside the stockade, all 
were shot down; one, the color bearer of my company, was 
half way up the parapet when he received his death wound. 


Getting Even When I received the wound in my right 
with the Man knee I began at once to try to stop the 
‘ flow of blood. I used for the purpose 
Who Shot Him one of the half dozen silk handkerchiefs 
with which I had provided myself, but 
I was so tired and weak from loss of blood that I was some 
time doing the trick. In the meantime my sharpshooter 
friend, about thirty-five yards away, continued to shoot at 
me, at the same time addressing me in very forcible but 
uncomplimentary language. - At the fifth shot, I think it was, 
he hit me again, taking off the end of one of my toes, tearing 
off the sole of my shoe, and wrenching my ankle dreadfully. 
I thought the bullet had gone through my ankle, the pain 
was so intense. For some reason, I don’t know why, this 
shot made me unreasonably angry, and, rolling over in the 
sand so as to face my antagonist, I addressed a few brief 
remarks to him; and then, just as some one handed him a 
freshly loaded musket, I fired, aiming at his breast. I knew 
all the time that I should kill him if I shot at. him, but 
had not intended to do so until he shot me in the toe. My 
bullet went a little high, striking the poor chap in the throat 
and passing out at the back of his neck. He staggered 
around after dropping his gun, and finally pitched over the 
parapet and rolled down near me, where he lay dead. I 
could see his feet as they projected over a pile of sand, and 
from their position knew that he had fought his last fight. 
Near me was lying the coxswain of my boat, Campbell by 
name, who had a canister-ball through his lungs, and was 
evidently bleeding to death. He said: ‘‘ Mr. Evans, let me 
crawl over and give that —— another shot.’’ He was 
dead almost before I could tell him that the poor fellow did 
not require any further attention from us. 
One of the marines from the Powhatan, a splendid fellow 
named Wasmouth, came through the stockade, gathered me 








distance away, nicely cov- 
ered by a pile of sand, and 
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! addressed a few brief remarks to him 


fellows from the Army of the Potomac, and in the end, at ten 
o’clock that night, won a victory that will live as long as heroic 
deeds are recorded. I can recall to this day the splendid cour- 
age of General Curtis, leading his brigade; he seemed to stand 


head and shoulders above those around him; and while I. 


looked at him he went down, but was soon on his feet, only 
to go down a second time, shot in the eye. As darkness 
approached and the cold began to be felt, our men seemed to 
fight with more desperate determination, and the advance 
was more rapid. The Confederates were doing, and had 
done, all that human courage could do, but they were wear- 
ing out, and the arrival of fresh brigades on our side discour- 
aged them. 

The scene on the beach at this time was a pitiful one— 
dead and wounded officers and men as far as one could see. 
As a rule, they lay quiet on the sand and took their punish- 
ment like the brave lads they were, but occasionally the 
thirst brought on by loss of blood was more than they could 
bear, and a sound-wave would drift along, ‘‘ Water, water, 
water!’’ And then all would be quiet again. It was one of 
the worst of the awful features of war. Just as the sun went 
down, and it did seem to go very slowly that afternoon, I 
saw an officer coming up the beach dressed in an overcoat 
and wearing side-arms. As he approached me I recognized 
Doctor Longstreet, and begged him to lie down, as the bul- 
lets were singing around his head. He took a canteen off a 
dead marine and. gave me a swallow of sand and water, and 
did the same for another wounded man. Then, turning his 
face toward me, he said: 
“We will have you all off 
the beach to-night,’’ and 








firing very deliberately at the 
fort. I called to him to pull me in behind his 
pile of sand, but he declined, on the ground that 
the enemy’s fire was too sharp for him to expose 
himself. I persuaded him with my revolver 
to change his mind, and in two seconds he had 
me in a place of safety —that is to say, safe by 
a small margin, for when he fired the enemy’s 
bullets would snip the sand within a few inches 
of our heads. If the marine had known thaf 
my revolver was soaking wet, and could not 
possibly be fired, I suppose I should have been 
buried the next morning, as many other poor 
fellows were. As soon as I could reach some 
cartridges from a dead sailor lying near me I 
loaded my revolver, thinking it might be use- 
ful before the job was finished. 

When I was jerked in behind this pile of 
sand I landed across the body of the only 
coward I ever saw in the naval service. At 
first I was not conscious that there was a man 
under me, so completely had he worked him- 
self into the sand; he was actually below the 
surface of the ground. The monitors were fir- 
ing over us, and as a shell came roaring by he 
pulled his knees up to his chin, which hurt me, 
as it jostled my broken legs. I said: ‘‘ Hello! 
are you wounded?’’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ he replied; 
‘*T am afraid to move.’’ ‘“‘ All right, then,”’ I 
said; ‘‘ keep quiet, and don’t hurt my legs 
again!’’ The next shell that came over he did 
the same thing, and the next, notwithstanding 
my repeated cautions. So I tapped him between the eyes 
with the butt of my revolver, and he was quiet after that. 
The poor creature was so scared that he would lie still and 
cry as the shells flew over us. As I said before, he was the 
only coward I ever saw in the naval service. 

From my new position I could see the army slowly fight- 
ing its way from one gun to another, and it was a magnificent 
sight. They knew their business thoroughly, these gallant 











was moving on to the front 
when a bullet struck him in 
the forehead. He sprang 
several feet in the air, fell 
at full length on his back, 
and lay quitestill and dead. 
His resignation had been 
accepted a week before, 
and as soon as the fight 
was done he was going 
home to Norfolk to be 
married. 

After the death of Doctor 
Longstreet I saw another 
man coming toward me; 
but he was taking advan- 
tage of all the cover he 
could get, and arrived with- 
ut accident. He was a 

eman from the gunboat 
Chicopee, and said he had 
come after me, but had 
only a coal shovel with 
which to aid me. He said 
if I could sit in the coal 
shovel he could drag me 
off! The twilight was 
deepening, and it seemed 
improbable that a sharp- 
shooter could hit either of 
us, so I managed to get 
seated on the shovel, and 
the fireman, with both hands behind him on the handle, 
started to pull me off, but had gone only a few steps when 
a bullet struck him, passing through both arms below 
the elbows. That ended my trip on a coal shovel, and I 
spent the time until dark making my friend as comfortable 
as possible. Then I heard some one calling my name, and 
in a few minutes two men came who said Captain Cushing 
had sent them to find me and bring me off. They had only 
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their hands, but they used them most willingly and tenderly. 
One would put me on his back and carry me, while the other 
held me on. When the first one was tired, the two would 
change places; and thus I was carried, shot through both 
legs, a distance of a mile and a half. 

The outfit for the care and comfort of the wounded con- 
sisted of a large fire made of cracker boxes and driftwood, a 
fair supply of very bad whiskey, and a number of able and 
intelligent medical officers. To the vicinity of this blazing 
fire I, among a large number of wounded men, was carried, 
and stretched out on a piece of plank with my head on a 
cracker box, where I enjoyed the warmth, which was very 
grateful in the chill of the January evening. My clothing 
was saturated with blood and salt water, and thoroughly 
filled with sand. My wounds were much in the same condi- 
tion. A gunboat in the bayou back of the fort was using our 
fire as a target, and finally succeeded in landing a shell 
fairly in the middle of it, much to our discomfort. When 
the shell exploded several men were killed, and the fire 
blown about over the rest of us. The doctor finally got to 
me, and after cutting off my trousers and drawers well up on 
my thighs, split them down the sides and threw them into the 
fire. Then he ran a probe, first through one hole, then the 
other, said I was badly wounded, gave me a stiff glass of 
grog, and passed on to the next man, leaving me practically 
naked. A brother officer, seeing my condition, took the cape 
off his overcoat and wrapped it about my legs, and this, with 
the assistance of the grog, soon made me very comfortable. 


About half-past nine that night Captain 
Breese, who commanded the brigade, 
succeeded in getting a lifeboat in through 
the heavy surf breaking on the beach, 
and at once wounded officers were tum- 
bled into her, while the crew stood in the water holding her 
head on to the seas. My turn came at last, and two friends 
handed me into the boat with my legs hanging over the stern; 
then the crew jumped in, the coxswain sat down calmly on 
my knees, gave the men the word, and out we went through 
the surf in beautiful style. The boat was from the gunboat 
Nereus, Captain Howell commanding, and to her we were 
taken. We found her rolling in the trough of the sea, but 
the officer of the deck had all preparations made, and we 
were quickly hoisted up to the davits, and willing hands 
soon transferred us to the deck. Just as they were putting 
me on a cot, before taking me below, I saw a signal torch on 
the parapet of the fort calling the flagship, and a moment 
later I read this signal: ‘‘ The fort is OU R——”’ And then 
everything broke loose! Nobody waited for the completion 
of the signal; all hands knew what that last letter would be. 
There was a great burst of rockets and blue lights, and the 
men manning the rigging cheered as the guns roared with 
saluting charges. Long after 1 was comfortably swung in the 
wardroom | could hear the fleet rejoicing over the downfall 
of the stronghold. 

The officers of the Nereus, from the Captain down, spent 
the night doing all in their power to make us comfortable. 
We had a good supply of whiskey and a pitcher of morphine 
and water, and they gave us plenty of both. Shortly after 
daylight signal was made to transfer all wounded men on 
board to the Santiago de Cuba, and for vessels having dead 
on board to hoist colors at half-mast. I shall never. forget 
the sight that greeted me when I was carried on deck to be 
put in the boat. The fleet lay in just the position in which 
it had fought the day before, and it seemed to me that every 
ship had her flag at half-mast lazily flapping in the drizzling 
rain. The weather was cold and raw, all our wounds were 
stiff and sore, and every movement of those helping us caused 
indescribable suffering. In the excitement of the charge, 
getting wounded was fun, but now we had a different problem 
to solve, and it required real nerve to face it. 

The Santiago de Cuba was soon loaded to her utmost 
capacity, and early in the forenoon we started for Norfolk, 
Virginia. My friends Kellogg and Morris had kindly packed 
all my traps for me and serit them on board, so that I had a 


Every Ship 
with Flag 
at Half-Mast 


change of linen. The officers of the ship devoted them- 


selves entirely to our comfort. Lieutenant-Commander 
Farquhar, the executive officer, put four of us in his room 
and made us feel that everything he had belonged to us. If 
we had been his own brothers he could not have treated us 
with greater kindness. Before we passed Hatteras the fresh 
water ran low, and we had to drink warm water from the 
distillers, but we regarded that as a small matter so long as 
we could have a drop of whiskey with it. The chaplain was 
a good soul, and was unremitting in his attentions to those 
who needed them. Once, when he came to see us, he said 
to one who was pretty badly used up: ‘‘ My friend, you 
should be very thankful that it is no worse!’’ To which 
the officer replied: ‘‘I am, but I-would be a sight 
more thankful if it had not been so bad!’’ This did not 
evoke a reply from the man of God, who seemed to consider 
it quite a new view of the situation; but to the rest of us it 
sounded like good common-sense. 





How a Six- eon way nr trip, all things 

considered, we arrived at Norfolk at 
Shooter Saved daylight in the morning, and hauled 
a Pair of Legs alongside the wharf at the Naval 

Hospital. We were landed without 
delay, and I found myself on a comfortable bed in a large, 
clean-looking ward. I slipped my revolver under the pil- 
low, and pulling the blankets up about my chin, went to 
sleep and did not awake until ten o’clock that night. The 
surgeon in charge and his principal assistant were standing 
by the bedside, and after a careful examination of my 
wounds they retired to the end of the room for consultation, 
when I distinctly heard the senior one say, ‘‘ Take both legs 
off in the morning.’’ I did not get much sleep that night, 
but I did do some very serious thinking. The following 
morning the assistant, who was a personal friend of mine, 
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came in, and after a few words of greeting began to tell me 
how seriously I was wounded, and how dangerous wounds 
about the knee were. I saw at once that he hated to tell me 
what he was going to do to me, so to relieve the situation I 
told him that I had overheard the conversation the night 
before; that I had thought very seriously of the matter, and 
that I preferred to die with my legs on; that I was only 
eighteen years old, and the thought of living my life without 
my legs was more than I cared to face; that as the legs 
belonged to me, I thought I had a right to say what was to 
become of them; and that I asked the doctors to do what they 
could for me with my legs on, and if I died it was no matter. 
He heard me very quietly, and I thought with sympathy, but 
when I had finished, said: ‘‘ You know, Evans, orders have 
to be obeyed!’’ Thinking that he had misunderstood me, I 
went over matters again, and wound up by asking that they 
put me out on the lawn on a cot rather than cut me to pieces; 
that I would find some one to take me toa hospital farther 
North. Again came the reply about obeying orders. Reach- 
ing over, I pulled the gun from under my pillow; I told him 
that there were six loads in it, and that if he or any one else 


entered my door with anything that looked like a case of 
instruments I meant to begin shooting, and that he might 
rest perfectly sure that I would kill six before they cut my 
legs off. This brought matters to a crisis at once, and ina 
few minutes the surgeon in charge came in very angry and 
full of threats. But the result was that they left my legs on, 
and paid very little attention to me*in any way for two weeks, 
when they found I had fever and must be looked after. To 
the wife of the doctor who was going to operate and his little 
daughter I owe my life. Had it not been for their kindness 
and care I should undoubtedly have died. It would be 
difficult to make any one believe to-day the conditions that 
existed in the Norfolk Hospital at the time of which I write. 
No doubt the medical officers did the best they could with 
the tools they had to work with, but the tools were awfully 
bad. Hospital diet was unknown, and we lived on regular 
rations—at least I did— until bacon and cabbage knocked me 
out, strong as I was, and it was then that the doctor’s wife 
and daughter saved me. Such a thing as a trained nurse was 
unknown, and there were none of the modern conveniences 
(Continued on Page 18) 


The Society Man of Fifty Years Ago 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


ANY a youth of to-day, no doubt, pauses in wonder 
M over the pictures of costume in the original edition 
of Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby, and asks himself if 
there really can have been a time when young men in good 
society were so absurdly dressed. He finds the man of fash- 
ion wearing, even in the morning and in traveling, a tightly- 
fitted dress-coat with the shirt-cuffs turned backward over the 
coat-cufis; a low-cut and very gorgeously-figured waistcoat; a 
scarf mounting up to the chin, covering the whole chest and 
large enough to go several times around the body; the 
trousers very tight and ‘‘ web-footed’’—that is, having the 
cloth brought down beneath the sole of the boot and meeting 
underneath, with but space enough for the toe and heel to 
emerge. Above all this curious clothing appears the face, 
usually close-shaven, and with the hair worn long enough 
entirely to conceal the ears in the case of young men, while 
older men wear it full at the side and evidently curled by the 
barber. All this in case of men of the best society, the style 
being further modified in the case of more vulgar fops, by 
the Mantalini costume—that is, dressing-gown and trousers 
exhibiting vast checks and stretching to such breadth as 
can still be seen occasionally among the lower classes of 
Parisians. 

A slightly earlier form of the same fashions and almost 
equally incredible may be found in the pictures given by 
Canon Rawnsley, in his delightful Memories of the 
Tennysons, of Alfred Tennyson and Arthur Hallam, in 1830, 
reading aloud to the ladies in coal-scuttle bonnets on the 
deck of the Bordeaux steamer. I cannot myself recall that 
earlier type, but the costumes in Nicholas Nickleby, at least, 
are no exaggeration of those prevailing at Harvard College 
in my own undergraduate period, between 1837 and 1841. 

Of all these eccentricities of costume, that which now 
seems most incredible is the ‘‘ web-footed’’ pantaloon. It is 
said that all fashions recur, but for half a century, in this 
case, I have watched in vain for its return. Even the simple 
and elementary leather strap is now rarely seen, except for 
riding purposes; and the extraordinary preposterousness of 
the more elaborate structure gradually worked its own 
extinction. The youth who in those days received his first 
pair of these garments from the tailor gazed at them with 
dismay from the apparent impossibility of putting them on. 
Even the delicate French boots, which were then highly in 
fashion, if once drawn on the feet, could not afterward be 
pushed into the pantaloons without risk of tearing them 
badly, a calamity which indeed often followed this first effort. 
Final reflection made it obvious that the empty boots must 
be first of all inserted in the web-footed pantaloons and the 
whole apparatus drawn on together. Then when bedtime 
came the whole thing was also removed together, and when 
thrown over a chair presented the alarming spectacle of a 
pair of legs without a body, perhaps terrifying children or 
servant maids, should the lazy sophomore have left his best 
suit to be disentangled at leisure. No garment of the present 
day, for men, at least, can be said to equal in unreasonable- 
ness the web-footed pantaloon. 


The Curious It must be remembered that the steady 
Fo of simplification of men’s garments had then 

ppery only got half way on its course. In 
Longfellow Longfellow’s Hyperion, Paul Flemming’s 


friend cautions him that his gloves are 
considered ‘‘ too bright in hue for a strictly virtuous man,’’ 
and that he has a rakish look because he carries a cane and 
his hair curls. This was doubtless borrowed from the actual 
experience of Longfellow in Cambridge. His alleged fop- 
pery of costume was there the subject of much criticism, as 
I well remember. He wrote to Sumner, then in Europe, in 
1837: ‘‘ If you have any tendency to curl your hair and wear 
gloves like Edgar in Lear, do it before your return.’’ Mrs. 
Craigie, his hostess, thought that the poet had ‘ somewhat 
too gay a look,’’ and his friend Ward wrote to him later: ‘‘I 
have for you an Endymion waistcoat, better suited to your 
style than mine.’’ I can myself vividly recall a certain pair 
of pantaloons— let me still adhere to the word of that period 
—worn by the poet, which appeared to have a stripe that 
went round and round in a regular spiral. To older men, of 
course, these fopperies were forbidden, but Longfellow, writ- 
ing to his father, describes the first of the assemblies in 


Boston in 1839: ‘‘ Your friend, William Sullivan, is head 
manager. He figured in a white cravat and chapeau bras, 
with a black silk cockade. Daniel Webster shone conspicu- 
ously in tights.”’ 

Thus much for the aspect of the young man of fifty or sixty 
years ago; now as to way of living. It was the case in 
Boston at that time, and I think in all our cities, that social 
entertainments included a greater range of age than now— 
beginning earlier and lasting later. The change is due, per- 
haps, to the great development of the theatre, which makes 
it for older people a more formidable competitor of the ball- 
room. 

The change has been, at any rate, gradual and steady. 
We know, for instance, that public balls a hundred years 
ago in Salem, Massachusetts—then the social equal or supe- 
rior of Boston— began at six or seven o’clock and broke up 
at ten or eleven. Half way between that date and this—at 
the time of my college days— guests were invited for eight 
o’clock, came before nine, and separated soon after twelve. 
They are now invited at half-past nine, come together at half- 
past ten, and remain indefinitely, having sometimes even an 
early breakfast before separating. Spending certain winter 
vacations in Vermont, however, more than half a century ago, 
I have often driven about with other young men at sunset in 
the short winter days, in large sleighs, to collect the young 
ladies. We danced perhaps until midnight at those country 
balls, but the stage-drivers’ dances of that day and region, 
perhaps reaching a class a shade less exclusive, went on 
habitually all night so that they might make the most of it. 


So much for the hours. As to the dances, 
The Dances 

of a Past there was of course visible that continu- 
Deneetien ous change which was already going on 


in those matters. Going back a century 
ago, as we know, the minuet still flour- 
ished, together with reels and with country dances, then 
spelt always ‘‘contra-dances,’’ the dance itself being 
“called ’’—that is announced—by the lady at the head of 
the line, the title being ‘‘ Money-Musk,’’ ‘‘ Twin-Sisters,’’ or 
‘* Drops of Brandy,’’ as the case might be. Every public ball 
included two or three of what were called ‘‘ draw-dances,’’ 
in which partners were assigned by lot. Half a century 
changed all this, banished the minuet entirely, and, in the 
cities, the contra-dance and the reels, except the ‘‘ Virginia 
Reel,’’ and substituted the quadrille and the waltz, the 
former in its turn disappearing im these latter days. The 
old-fashioned quadrille, before its retirement, had almost 
degenerated into a walk, and had become a mere form, or 
an excuse for conversation. The latter was not, however, 
always the case at suburban balis, and I remember that my 
delightful old kinsman, the late Colonel Henry Lee, when 
dancing at a party in Rexbury and endeavoring to make 
himself agreeable to his partner—usually an easy thing for 
him—was checked by her with the stern remark: ‘‘ Sir, I 
eame here to dance and not to talk.’’ 

Young people undoubtedly entered society in those days 
at an earlier age than now. I went to my first Boston party 
at eighteen, and one of our recognized Cambridge belles was 
fourteen. Everybody was poorer in money, though, on the 
other hand, the prices of luxuries were less. Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis, for many years a recognized leader in society, is 
described in books as an heiress, because she had inherited 
not more than $150,000; and the richest man in my class at 
Harvard, the late Edward Newton Perkins, was probably 
not worth more than twice that, and yet was a man of leisure 
all his life on the strength of it. Social distinctions were, 
however, less based on wealth than now, though always 
modified by that consideration. Mrs. Fanny Kemble points 
out, in her Reminiscences, as a remarkable fact, that there 
were Boston families which dated back only a generation or 
so to Cape Cod sea captains or India supercargoes, and 
which yet had distinctly refined and aristocratic bearing and 
even features; and the names of these families could easily 
be given and even their features traced up to the present day. 
. Among the older men whom I met, during what now seems 
to be boyhood, in Boston drawing-rooms, were John Lothrop 
Motley, the historian, always handsome and distinguished ; 
Alleyne Otis, so long well known in Newport society; and 
two of my older schoolmates, Lowell, the poet, and Story, 























the sculptor. The tone of manners was, at that time, undoubt- 
edly a shade more formal and distant, though certainly not 
more frank and simple, than that now prevailing. Experi- 
ence proved that there was nothing to prevent the best-bred 
young men in our Atlantic cities from taking their places 
unquestioned in refined foreign society. Dickens’ attacks, 
it must be remembered, were not directed against city life, 
but against rural life in America, and Dickens himself made, 
as I well recall, an impression of under-breeding which 
amounted, in the matter of costume, to absolute vulgarity. 
Thackeray was, in these respects, distinctly his superior, 
although I remember that James T. Fields, the publisher, 
who knew them both intimately, preferred Dickens, as show- 
ing more real refinement of mind. 


If I speak especially of Boston, it is 
because my own social observation in 
youth was of that city and its neighbor- 
hood, although I had the good fortune to 
have some glimpses, in my senior vaca- 
tion, of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
I was the guest at Philadelphia, in particular, of my cousin, 
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the Rev. Stephen Higginson Tyng, D. D., then a prominent 
figure there, and of another relative, Mrs. Thomas Astley. 
It is an undoubted fact, however, that for the standard of 
polished manners young men then looked largely to 
Baltimore, a fact which Holmes has permanently recorded 
by making his typical gentleman, in the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, a Baltimorean. In my youth, Harvard 
College and its Law School were half filled with Southern 
students, whose homes ranged southward as far as New 
Orleans, and they unquestionably gave at that period the 
standard of social courtesy. They had, however, their own 
peculiarities of dialect, and I remember how they would say 
to my elder sister, then a promising pianist: ‘‘ Miss, will you 
give us achune?’’ Yet it was not then long past the time 
when all Americans were known in France as Bostonians— 
as the amusing annalist, Mr. Samuel Breck, himself a resi- 
dent of Philadelphia, tells us in his Recollections—and the 
survival of the name of Boston for a game of cards still bears 
witness to this fact. 

So much for social externals. In respect to mental train- 
ing, the intellectual standard has unquestionably grown far 
higher within half a century. All our collegiate institutions 
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are steadily changing in a direction in which the first steps 
were taken more than fifty years ago at Harvard University 
and the University of Virginia, in the introduction of what is 
known as the elective system, first introduced at Harvard 
University by George Ticknor, soon after 1817. It was 
applied for many years only to modern languages, but in 
1839, when I was in college, it was for a time applied on a 
larger scale, so that, for the first time, the special talents and 
desires of young meni were ¢onsulted in their training. The 
change made comparatively little difference to me personally, 
my own tastes being omnivorous, but I had already seen 
whole college careers spoiled in the case of young men of 
strong scientific or inventive ability, simply because they 
found no opportunity to develop their varied tastes in the 
college curriculum and were starved on a prescribed diet of 
Latin, Greek and mathematics. That first experiment was 
abandoned, but it was later renewed, and the very discipline 
of the institution has been transformed by the change. I 
have daily before me the spectacle of a university numbering 
over 4000 young men more easily handled than were the 400 
of my own time, while they get a much better training. 
(Concluded on Page 15) 


Masters of Men By Morgan Robertson 

















DRAWN BY GEORGE G188S 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS— When Richard Halpin, on leave 
from the receiving-ship Vermont, returned to Allville with twelve of his 
companions to pay back schoolboy scores, he should have attended 
strictly to business, whereas he meddled with love affairs—one of them 
not his own. He left his bodyguard of twelve jackies at the hotel and 
went to pay calls. When, four years before, he had left Allville in 
unmerited disgrace, Bessie Fleming had been the only one to believe 
in him. To Bessie’s he went straightway. From her he had word of 
Mabel Arthur, still first in his regard, as Bessie more than half guessed. 
Playfully she tested her surmise: ‘Mabel was prettier than ever; 
Mabel had much attention, particularly from Ensign Breen’’— Dick 
winced; Breen was his superior officer—and Bessie laughed. She 
knew very well that Ensign Breen was in love with Bessie Fleming, 
if with any one. 

Bessie had thus infl d Dick against Breen. It remained for chance 
to inflame Breen against Dick. When Dick, badgered by Bessie’s 
teasing, determined to take his pay from her in a stolen kiss, it must be 
Ensign Breen who opened the door on him. When Ensign Breen, 
wounded in his vanity and perplexed in his mind, sought counsel of 
Mabel Arthur, it must be able-seaman Halpin who should meet him 
walking with her. 

So that ‘it mattered very little to Dick that his other plans should go 
astray and his bodyguard of twelve sailors get beyond his control and 
be saved from the village jail only by the intervention of Ensign Breen. 
Such a humiliating culmination of his misfortunes seemed to possess 
the requisite completeness. 





He slid sidewise to the 
floor and lay still 
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TWENTIETH CHAPTER 


PITOMIZING as he does the infancy of the 
KE race, a boy’s attitude toward the world is 
antagonistic: yet there are times during his 
passage through the Age of Stone when he would 
rather beat you at marbles than inflict pain upon 
you. There are times when nothing suits him but 
a bow and arrow, when he will hide for days in a 
cave which he has found or dug for himself like 
his cave-dwelling ancestry, when he will practice 
strenuously at hatchet-throwing, knife-throwing, 
spear-throwing, and is joyful of soul when he can 
break a window with a stone from his sling. 
Banded with others he will cruelly maltreat a 
weaker boy—a captive—from another neighbor- 
hood, and his hunting games—survi- 
vals of the chase—sometimes end 
fatally to the losers. But in time— 
somewhere between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one—these primitive at- 
tributes, under the influence of pun- 
ishment, reward and good example, 
may be civilized out of him, and he 
becomes fit for acquaintanceship. 

The development of the girl differs 
slightly from that of the boy. Leav- 
ing her Paleolithic brother to work 
out his salvation in his own way, 
the baby girl leaps at once into 
the pseudo-civilization of the Middle 
Ages, with its emotionalism, its enthu- 
siasm and its supernaturalism —which 
existed in women before the Middle 
Ages were dreamt of. She isa monitor 
and a preacher from promptings with- 
in herself, and when she has learned 
to talk she tells her small brother what 
he should and should not do—not be- 
cause she knows, but because she 
feels. She remains in the Middle Ages 
while she lives, a preacher, a monitor, 
a dictator. She is often no more than 
a nagging scold, but on the whole her 
life is cleaner, brighter and more moral 
than that of her brother. Once past 
the sugar-bowl period her pilfering 
propensities are easily dropped—or 
suppressed until poverty or kleptoma- 
nia brings them to the surface; but her 
cowardice, nourished and conserved by physical weakness, 
often remains with her to the end, and in mendacity she 
sometimes outclasses her brother. 

And this brings us to the object of this analysis. We know 
that Dick Halpin has painfully struggled from the Age of 
Stone into the Age of Iron. We must also know that Bessie 
Fleming —sweet and wholesome and lovable— isa fibber. As 
to Mabel Arthur, we can only infer; the evidence is not clear. 

On the following Sunday the two girls, each suitably 
arrayed for war, went to church, and, when the service was 
over, met in the vestibule. After kisses and greetings they 
went out together, and Bessie said effusively: 

“But where have you kept yourself, dear? Why, I 
haven’t seen you since before the riot. Wasn’t it dreadful?’’ 

‘““Wasn’t it? I have been ill all the week,’’ answered 
Mabel. ‘‘I got out only to-day.’’ 

‘*Weren’t they horrid? They almost killed poor Dicky; 
they swung him around by his chain and he hasn’t been him- 
self at allsince then. And, do you know, it was Dick Halpin 
—our Dick, for whom we named him — who rescued Dicky. 
Wasn’t it nice? Such a coincidence, too.” 

‘Did he? I understood that he was the ringleader—the 
master spirit.’’ 

‘* Not at all, Mabel. He was quelling the riot.” 

‘‘] thought Mr. Breen did that—he and father and the 
firemen.’’ 

‘* But Dick was first. I was standing in a doorway —I got 
dreadfully wet—and saw it all. I saw you, Mabel. Did 
you see Dick? Isn’t he big and strong and handsome?’”’ 

‘‘Handsome?’’ murmured Mabel with a sweet and 









pleasant drawl inher voice. ‘‘Idon’tknow. I did not observe 
him closely; but I think that Mr. Breen is really rather nice 
looking.’’ 

‘‘Do you? Now, I think Dick is much handsomer. I 
suppose you heard how he thrashed those boys who treated 
him so cruelly.’’ 

‘I did hear something; but, you know, I am not greatly 
interested in his exploits.’’ 

‘*No? But he did, Mabel—all but one, who ran away. 
Anna was there and saw it all. Wasn’t it poetic justice — 
that he should come back so big and brave and strong? 
And he was so small and helpless when they ill-treated him. 
You know how I felt. I believe I was the only friend he had 
in the whole world.’’ 

‘* Well, I felt at the time, and feel still, that I had done 
my duty when I exonerated him. George was only a foolish 
boy, you know. Of course, I can understand that it is differ- 
ent with you. Mr. Breen said—you know he called that 
day and spent the evening with us— well, Mr. Breen said 
he was a notorious fighter, always in trouble.”’ 

Bessie’s small hand opened spasmodically, much as a cat 
shows her claws; but it was gloved, and Mabel smiled, 
sweetly and fearlessly. 

‘“‘Did he really call on you, Mabel?’’ asked Bessie. 
‘* How nice; he called at our house, too; but Dick was there 
and he went away—he went right away. I was surprised. 
And so he called on you?”’ 

‘* He had something to say to me,’’ replied Mabel dream- 
ily. ‘‘ I suppose that he called to say it.’’ 

Bessie’s face whitened a little, and her eyes opened wide, 
but she made no direct inquiry as to what Mr. Breen had to 
say. After a moment’s silence she said: 

‘*T don’t think that Mr. Breen is at all reliable. I think 
he is very much of a flirt—so insincere, and inconsistent. 
Dick is different. I received a lovely letter from him last 
evening. Shall I show it to you, Mabel?” 

She drew forth a letter which Mabel took languidly, and, 
experiencing a little difficulty in reaching in between the 
edges of the envelope, removed her left glove. She was not 
left-handed, but by removing her right glove she could not 
have displayed the diamond on the third finger of her left hand. 

‘Oh, Mabel,’’ exclaimed Bessie, as she seized the hand, 
‘isn’t it beautiful?’’ Her cheek was paler, and her lips 
twitched. 

‘* Yes, isn’t it?’ responded Mabel, as she pressed the gem 
to her lips. ‘‘ It came last evening, like your letter, from 
New York. Let’s see what your gladiator says. 

‘** My dear friend Bessie,’ ’’ she read — ‘‘ he writes a good 
hand, doesn’t he, Bessie, for a common sailor?—‘ My dear 
friend Bessie: You have probably formed an estimate of my 
general character that no apology from me will change. Yet 
it is due myself as well as you to offer one. I am sincerely | 
sorry for my conduct, and ask your pardon. It must have 
seemed unqualified rowdyism to you. I know I have no repu- 
tation in Allville to be proud of, but I did, and would again, 
value your good opinion. Truly yours, Richard Halpin.’ 

‘* Quite an apology,’’ said Mabel as she handed the letter 
back; ‘‘ but why should he apologize to you, Bessie? Did 
he— did he hit you?”’ 

‘*Why, Mabel—the idea! He thobght, I suppose, that I 
should blame him for poor Dicky’s suffering; and then, too, 
I was his only friend.’’ 

‘* And I suppose you will answer? ’’ 

* Most certainly.” 

‘Well, Bessie, when your Dick buys the ring he must 
induce Mr. Breen to select it. Mr. Breen knows so much 
about gems.’’ Mabel fingered the brilliant, and looked 
lovingly and proudly at it. 

‘‘If it should come to that, Mabel,’’ answered Bessie, 
somewhat incoherently, ‘‘I think he could choose for him- 


self. There are mother and Anna—beckoning,”’ she contin- 
ued brokenly. ‘‘I must leave you, Mabel; and do come 
aronnd.”’ 


“Yes, and do come yourself. 
you. Good-by, dear.”’ 

** Good-by, Mabel.’’ 

They kissed and parted on the corner around which Dick 
had stalked his officer, Mabel going back to her home with 
lips tightly pressed, and Bessie joining her mother and sister. 
Neither girl called on the other, and when they met again, 


I’ve so many things to tell 
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they kissed, talked commonplaces and parted without kiss- 
ing. When next they met the kiss was omitted and the con- 
versation short. Next time, Bessie was looking at a show- 
window as Mabel came abreast, and on the next occasion 
this happened to Bessie. Finally, they passed with stately 
and silent salutes. 

From a masculine point of view it was certainly wrong for 
Bessie to give a false coloring to Dick's ambiguous apology; 
but she was awoman. Women have their own code of honor, 
and we must not question it. 

Instead of writing candidly to Mr. Breen explaining 
Dick’s position, as masculine ethics would have prompted, 
Bessie wrote to Dick, and, not being sure of his abiding- 
place, sent the letter in care of Mr. Breen. The Ensign 
received it, studied the superscription and postmark, swore 
softly and sent it by a messenger-boy to Dick, who, with a 
sunburst of court-plaster on his brow and dismal gloom in 
his soul, read it in the light of a bow port. 

It was an angry letter, telling of the diamond ring, and 
defining Dick’s position very clearly; but as it contained 
confessions wrung from her maidenly heart, it will not be 
given here. If Bessie, prompted by the inscrutable feminine 
code, had hoped that Dick would show it, or hint as to its 
tenor, to Mr. Breen, the letter failed of its mark; for Dick 
understood none but the masculine code. 

But the inclosed clipping from the Allville Times was cer- 
tainly meant for Dick’s own reading. It ran as follows: 


Yesterday afternoon a gang of rowdy sailors came to our 
peaceful town, and after a noisy time in the cheap hotel run by 
Timothy Morrisey, began the task of ‘ painting the town.” 
Thanks to the well-known inefficiency of the police force, they 
almost succeeded. Their first assault was directed at the grad- 
uating class of the high school, as a result of which several of its 
members are now ill in bed from the severity of their injuries. 
The commencement exercises will probably be postponed. It 
seems that the ringleader and chief rowdy of the gang is one 
Richard Halpin, a former member of this class, who was 
expelled from school four years ago for stealing. He then ran 
away from home, and now, it seems, returns to wreak his spite 
upon his innocent and unoffending classmates, and bring added 
disgrace upon himself—if that were possible—and on the 
honored name which he wears, before the grass has sprouted on 
the graves of his loving guardians, whose hearts he broke and 
whose deaths he hastened by his villainy. 

After their attack on the school the unruly gang, first over- 
coming our police, raved through the streets, smashing win- 
dows and maltreating citizens; then the fire department was 
called out by the Mayor. Our brave firemen would certainly 
have overcome the rioters but that the appearance of Ensign 
Breen, of the Navy, a guest of our Mayor, rendered action 
unnecessary. Mr. Breen marched the crowd down to the station 
with the ruffian Halpin under arrest. Mr. Breen deserves the 
thanks of the community for his firmness and courage, and it is 
to be hoped that the fellow Halpin will be severely dealt with 
on shipboard; but with the expected reorganization of our 
police force we can confidently predict that should he set foot in 
our town again his reception will be warm. 

Efforts are being made toward the rescinding of Morrisey’s 
license, as the place has too long disgraced the town. 


TWENTY-FIRST CHAPTER 


N BOARD the Vermont there were twelve distinct and 
conflicting accounts of the ‘‘ hurrah’’ at Allville given 
to the ship’s company; but Dick, from whom most was 
expected, had nothing to say, nor would he express any interest 
in Kerrigan’s report, reluctantly given, that Devlin and him- 
self had been unable to catch the long-legged Ned Brown. He 
was a changed young man, and in a very bad way. Not even 
the proud approval and warm congratulations of Bronson 
could lift him from the mood that had engulfed him. He 
despised himself. He had seen glimpses of a life in which 
he could take no part. He was mentally benumbed, and 
Bessie’s angry letter, with its news of his aunt’s and uncle’s 
death, affected him much less than it could have before his 
trip. Nor did Mr. Breen’s later attitude help him. There 
had been no summons to the mast, but the Ensign had sent 
for Dick; and with constrained manner and averted eyes told 
him that, having learned of certain events of his schooldays, 
connected with his recent conduct, he had decided to make 
no report to the executive officer. 

And Dick had sullenly thanked the Ensign, and had gone 
forward, trying to hate Mabel. But it was impossible, in 
spite of what seemed to him to be the nature of her interces- 
sion—even though she must have told of his disgrace at 
school. For what else would have so turned Mr. Breen 
against him? 

Gradually Dick came back to something like his old, genial 
self, yet could not, by the time he lined up on the cob-deck 
with lashed bag and hammock — one of a draft for the New 
York—look on Mr. Breen without silent malediction. 

Strong in his resolve to qujt the navy when his time 
expired, he, with others of the draft, had entered early pro- 
test against being sent to a foreign station. The protest, 
usually considered, was ignored, possibly from an inward 
knowledge among the officers that the New York might 
remain on the coast; but this reason was not given to the 
men, and there was bitter talk of desertion before the ship 
sailed. Dick, laying this additional grievance at the door of 
Mr. Breen, who had promised to have him selected from 
good will, and had now done it from ill will, seriously 
thought of desertion himself. 

A few happenings strengthened his half-formed resolution. 
The New York, a two-masted, three-funneled armored cruiser, 
was taking in the coal discharged before docking. As her 
bunkers held over twelve hundred tons, it was a long, distaste- 
ful job for the men, and nothing else being required of them 
until the carpenters, calkers and machinists had finished 
repairs, the off-watch was allowed daily liberty. Fate, and 


Dick’s captain-of-division, had decreed that he should take 
his place one morning in the lighter alongside to shovel coal 
into canvas bags, and hook them on the davit whip by which 
It was a dirty and dusty 


they were hoisted up to the chutes. 
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job, and, along near noon and knocking-off time, just when 
he was as dirty, dusty and black as he could be, he looked 
up from a filled bag to see Mabel Arthur gazing down on him 
from the after part of the superstructure-deck. Beside her 
was Mr. Breen, pointing at him, and farther along were her 
father and brother inspecting a searchlight. There was little 
reason to suppose that they could know one grimy shoveler 
from another at that distance, or that Mabel would have 
recognized her own brother so disguised, but Dick looked 
downward with cheeks burning under the dirt. He had been 
pointed at, and he felt his humiliation to the full. He shov- 
eled energetically for a while, and when forced to straighten 
his aching back, he looked, not aft, but forward, and there she 
was, staring down on him from the forward bridge, while 
Mr. Breen, amidship, was pointing up at the fighting-tops, 
seemingly explaining things to Mr. Arthur and George. Dick 
hung his head again, and worked, perspiring. He had little 
false pride, and coaling ship was a necessary evil, but he 
would have liked to be cleaner when she looked at him— 
not laboring like a longshoreman at the most unsailorly 
work in the navy. Having climbed into a port to avoid 
meeting her, he met her again on the lower deck, forward of 
the engine-room skylight, where the visitors and Mr. Breen 
were picking their way aft over scattered lumps of coal. 

‘* Here,’’ cried the officer sharply, ‘‘ get a broom —there’s 
one —sweep this gangway clear. Lively now!’’ 

He spoke to Dick, but neither he nor the gentlemen 
seemed to know him; though Mabel certainly did, as was 
evidenced by the fixity of her gaze over his head while he 
swept coal out of her way, and by the sweetness of the smile 
she gave the next grimy tar—it was Casey—who kicked a 
sleeping pig, the ship’s mascot, from her path. 

Raging inwardly, Dick finished the task, flung the broom - 
from him, cleaned up and ate his dinner. He kept out of 
sight until three o’clock, when a boatswain’s mate piped the 
liberty crowd to the quarterdeck; and here, standing in 
line—sweet and clean, and good-looking—he stared 
defiantly into her eyes as she watched the men told off. But 
he could not keep it up; she joined him in the stare; his eyes 
shifted and came back —she was still gazing at him—and 
they sought the deck. He looked again, with the defiance 
gone, and in place of it the dumb, pleading look of a 
spaniel. Then her own eyes dropped, a blush came to her 
face, and she looked at him no more. She was not con- 
quered in the battle of eyes; she had merely searched well. 

On the dock Dick gave his name to the cadet in charge of 
the squad and obtained permission to visit the Vermont 
before going out of the Yard. He saw Bronson and had a 
stormy quarter of an hour with him, at the end of which the 
latter said gravely: ‘‘ And I hoped to see you a warrant 
officer, but you won’t have it; so, go—go along, and good 
luck to you, Dick.’’ 


TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER 


PATHER, daughter and brother left the New York, with 
Mr. Breen in civilian’s clothing and carrying a heavy 
satchel. The ship lay on the inshore side of the cob-dock, just 
around the corner from the Vermont, and a straight sidewalk 
led from her gangplank to the landing of the ferry-scow, a 
cabined craft which pulled itself by means of a winch-engine 
back and forth on a stationary chain. Dick Halpin hurried 
down another walk which led from the Vermont, and boarded 
the scow just ahead of them. When they entered and sat 
down amidships he was seated in a forward corner, with his 
back turned squarely toward them; but his cap was slued on 
his head, and the name of his ship on the ribbon was read- 
able. 

‘* There’s one of your men, forward,’’ said George, as Mr. 
Breen with a sigh of relief deposited the satchel on the deck. 
The officer glanced, nodded and sat down beside Mabel. 
Other passengers—sailors, marines and workmen— crowded 
in and Dick was nearly hidden from view. 

“‘ Does he have to shovel coal?’’ asked Mabel in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Is that his duty?’’ 

‘* Whom do you mean?”’ 

She leaned forward, looked at Dick’s broad back, and said: 
** Dick Halpin.’’ 

‘Why, yes—coaling ship —in his turn —unless he gets a 
rating. But he hasn’t had time for that. Was he shovel- 
ing?’’ 

‘* Didn’t you see him? You pointed right at him—down 
in the boat. He saw us. He must have thought we were 
talking about him.’’ 

‘* Didn’t see him at all.’’ 

‘* You ordered him to sweep the floor for us— down cellar. 
Do you always speak to him like that?’’ 

‘Was that Halpin?’’ asked the Ensign with a smile. 
‘‘ They’re all alike, sometimes. Certainly. We can’t take 
time to request them to doanything. We tell them to.”’ 

She was silent; the noise of the chain going over the winch 
made conversation difficult, and when the scow reached the 
landing they all arose and crowded forward to step ashore. 
‘* Here, my lad,’’ said Mr. Breen briskly, tapping Dick on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ going out? Carry this grip for me to the 
gate —eh — Halpin.”’ 

Dick turned with a flush on his face that was almost black; 
but he touched his cap and took the bag. George smiled 
cheerfully, but Mr. Breen seemed disturbed and embarrassed. 
He stepped after Dick with a hand half extended for the bur- 
den, but it was too late; he was on the landing-float, and 
before the Ensign reached it was swinging up the walk as 
though anxious to escape from them. Mr. Breen paused and 
looked at Mabel’s face; but she averted her eyes as she took 
her father’s arm, and he walked to the gate beside her 
brother. Outside, Dick was waiting. No doubt his training 
was strong upon him, yet there was a suggestion, in the way 
he was swinging the bag, of a desire to hurl it from him, as 
he had once thrown his schoolbooks. Mr. Breen approached 
and relieved him. 


‘ Apologize to him. Yes, you. 





‘IT didn’t know you, Halpin,’’ he said. ‘‘ Believe me, I 
had no wish to work you, or humiliate you, before people you 
knew.”’ 

The unforgiving Dick turned a sullen face away from him, 
then back. 

‘* Wouldn’t you like, sir,’’ he said in a voice which, though 
high-pitched and trembling, was but little louder than the 
purr of a cat, ‘‘that I should polish your shoes? There's 
still time— while I wear this rig.’”’ 

‘‘ Halpin, you are insolent.’’ 

‘“‘Am I, sir? Perhaps. I happen to be a_ free-born 
American in temporary servitude. Not for long, however, 
though I may finish my time in the brig. Let me suggest 
tact and wisdom on your part when we meet after that.’’ 

He swung on his heel and strode down the street toward 
the Brooklyn bridge. Mr. Breen, biting his lip, returned to 
his friends, and they boarded the first car that came along, 
which, being delayed, did not make good time; so they 
mounted the steps to the platform just ahead of Dick, who 
had walked the distance, and as they seated themselves 
Mabel looked at the Ensign with an expression that he did 
not understand, but which brought him to her side. 

** Your friend has given warning,’’ he said with a troubled 
look at her. ‘‘ Going to skip, I judge.’’ 

‘What ?’’ 

“* Desert.’’ 

‘* Don’t they hang them or shoot them for that?’’ 

** Not in time of peace. A man is no good if he doesn’t 
want to stay; so we seldom look for them. The worst that 
could happen is a couple of years in the Charlestown naval 
prison. But it’s too bad, He's a good man,’’ 

‘*Good? Yes, good to put in coal, and sweep, and carry 
things, and be spoken to as you could not safely speak to a 
servant,’’? she answered quickly. ‘‘ But he must not. It’s 
so disgraceful.’’ 

While the officer was contriving a safe answer to her 
puzzling comparisons, she arose with resolution in her eyes, 
then, while he held up a deprecatory hand to Mr. Arthur, 
who was about to speak, she marched out and through the 
train to where Dick sat alone in the rear car, looking out on 
the river and shipping. 

“Mr. Halpin,’’ she said, as she took the seat beside him. 

He turned and the anger left his face. Reaching up awk- 
wardly, he got his cap off and held it in his lap, while he 
stammered: ‘‘ Miss Arthur. I didn’t—how do you do?”’ 

‘Mr. Breen has just told me that you mean to leave the 
navy —to desert.’’ 

“Yes. I’ve had enough of it.’’ 

** But you know the consequences? It will ruin you.’’ 

** It’s hard to ruin a foremast hand, Miss Arthur.’’ 

** But the disgrace —think of it. Please do not.’’ 

He was silent, and his hand shook as he gripped his cap. 

“You know,’’ she went on, ‘‘ I was in a way connected 
with your leaving school and home, and I’ve always wanted 
to tell you how sorry and ashamed I was, but you never 
came back; and you cannot wonder that I want to see you 
succeed,’’ 

‘* There’s no success in the navy,’’ he answered doggedly. 
‘* The laws forbid it. After years of service and hard study 
I might become a boatswain or a gunner, and there I’d stop. 
And I hate the life. No, Miss Arthur, I’ll succeed, I prom- 
ise you that. .I’ll meet him yet as an equal.’’ 

‘*Whom?’’ 

‘*Mr. Breen; but I’ve no chance in the same ship with 
him. He’s got his knife into me now.”’ 

‘*Does he bully you? Oh, I noticed—I was so sorry. 
Promise me, please, that you will not desert. For my 
sake ? 

‘IT did something once for your sake,’’ he answered 
insanely, ‘‘and got the worst of it all around. Here’s one 
result. After four years’ service I may be body-servant—a 
bag-carrier—to the man you are to marry.’’ 

She started up with two very red cheeks and left him. 
At the door she halted and turned as though she would have 
come back, but he was staring sullenly across the car, and 
the train was entering the New York terminal. So she 
joined the others. 

““T can do nothing with him,’’ she said to Mr. Breen. 
‘He is angry —and—he never has forgiven me. But you 
can reason with him.’’ 

“*T? Why should I?”’ 

‘“You must. You have ill-treated him. 
now — between the cars; hurry.’’ 

“* But why? What for? What am I to do?”’ 

“Catch him. Talk with him. Explain what I cannot. 
Put aside your dignity for 
him—for me. Please—hurry. Oh, please.’’ 

‘*T’m in for it,’’ said the officer dryly. ‘‘ All right; I’ll do 
all I can for him. Here, Mr. Arthur, will you please leave 
the grip in the parcel-room at the station, with my name. 
I’ll report, Miss Arthur, if I live through it; but I ought to 
have some brass knuckles or a club. Good-day.’’ 

He hastened on and up Park Row after the tall, blue fig- 
ure, which he could see over the heads of the crowd. ‘‘ One 
sometimes wonders,’’ he muttered as he dodged along, “‘ just 
what constitutes conduct becoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. As an officer, I ought to call a policeman; as a gentle- 
man, I must do as I’m bid like a little man—run after this 
unlicked scrapper, pat him on the back, soothe his injured 
feelings, and forever lose his respect for me as an officer.”’ 

He took his eyes off Dick for a moment or two as the crowd 
impeded him, and when he looked again he was not in sight. 





There he goes 


TWENTY-THIRD CHAPTER 


WHEN Dick had left the car he hurried past the others 

and up Park Row in the mood of an Apache at a torture- 
bee. He had given pain, and savagely he rejoiced. What 
right had she, in her insolence of beauty and position, to 
patronize and pity him? He wanted none of her pity. 

















But underneath this raging was an obtruding consciousness 
that he had acted like a sulky boy, and for a moment it took 
charge of his soul—for a moment he would have rushed 
through fire to reach her and humble himself, and in this 
moment he turned, to go back, to follow her home, if neces- 
sary; but he saw Mr. Breen pushing toward him through the 
crowd. ‘‘Confound him,’’ he growled; ‘‘ why don’t she send 
her precious brother, too?’’ He darted into the nearest 
doorway; it was a pawn-shop with another entrance on 
William Street, and he passed through, doubling back, and, 
by a passageway alongside the bridge, reached Park Row 
again at the foot of the entrance. They were not in sight, 
and he paused. 


‘*No,’’ he muttered, ‘‘I won’t desert. I'll fight it out 
to the end. I’ll prove myself as good as she or Ensign 
Breen,”’ : 


He was less savage now, but more consistent in his resolve, 
and he crossed City Hall Park, found a barber-shop and had 
his hair cut. The result, as he looked in the mirror, did not 
please him. His features seemed larger and coarser, and 
near the borders of the cropped hair were white streaks of 
skin that had been shaded from the sun. ‘‘ Spotted, likea 
brindle cow,’’ he grumbled, ‘‘ till I bleach out; but I’ve got 
to be civilized.’’ 

In a near-by clothing store he bought a suit, a hat, some 
linen and neckwear, which he donned in the dressing-room, 
and then stepped into the street with his uniform in a 
bundle, almost unrecognizable to a shipmate. 

He would pawn his uniform; but unwillingness to meet 
Mr. Breen prevented his seeking one of the numerous pawn- 
shops in Park Row, so he recrossed the Park, went east below 
the bridge, turned 
north and, in Catherine 
Street, down near the 
river, found a pawn- 
broker who advanced 
five dollars on the suit. 
He would have pur- 
chased it outright for 
ten, for it was of the 
finest cloth and flannel, 
stitched and starred 
and crow-footed with 
silk; but down in 
Dick’s rebellious heart 
was the man-of-war’s- 
man’s love for his 
mustering-clothes, and 
he refused to sell. 
When he was estab- 
lished as a gentleman 
it would be a pleasant 
reminder of the life he 
had escaped. 

His humiliation and 
anger at noon had pre- 
vented his eating 
much at dinner, and 
feeling hungry now, 
and reasoning that Mr. 
Breen could not re- 
main very long in 
Park Row, he tramped 
through the slush to 
this street of cheap 
restaurants; for he 
must economizé until 
he found work. Be- 
fore a huge dish of hot 
corn-beef hash he re- 
signed himself to the 
luxury of being a lands- 
man. ‘‘ Think of the 
way mess cooks spoii 
good grub,’’ he mused 
as he ate. ‘‘ Couldn’t 
cook like this if you 
paid them. Four 
years and a half in the 
navy—where you 
think by regulation— 
with a boss at each 
hatchway. No more for me. Ashore, a man has one boss 
and sleeps in a bedroom with a window in it.’’ 

He was again in the street, the warmth of the restaurant 
behind him, the damp chill of the storm alf about him. He 
must find a boarding-house, and look for work in the morn- 
ing. Nothing better of the first presented itself than a 
twenty-five-cent lodging-house on the Bowery, so he sought 
one, and sat in the reading-room—to wait for bedtime. 
About him were all manner of men, in all stages of poverty — 
all out of work, as evidenced by their depressing, half- 
hearted conversation. These men were not succeeding on 
shore, and some were well-educated and intelligent. He 
tried to read a newspaper, but gave it up; for, either from 
his well-filled stomach—which was beginning to distress 
him —or from the backward swing of the mental pendulum, 
he could not keep his mind off the day’s happenings. He 
saw her face with its new expression, He shut his eyes to 
see it smiling from the window of her home, but the vision 
would not come; all he could see was shock and pain and 
embarrassment —the red spots on the cheeks. 

In five minutes the reaction had set in strongly: and he 
reviled himself, doubting his sanity — again in the agonies of 
dejection and self-contempt. He understood the full force of 
his brutal speech, not in its effect on her—for he had never 
dreamed that she had cleared him of the charge which embit- 
tered his life—but as it appealed to his manhood and sense 
of fair play. Then his love for her arose in its strength to 
punish him, She had come, voluntarily, and apologized for 
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a childish fault, in order that she might beg him, for her 
sake, not to brand himself with the stain that could in no 
wise reach her. What did it mean? he asked himself 

He arose and went out into the storm, fighting his way 
against it to Catherine Street, down which he turned only to 
find the pawn-shop closed, for it was after six o’clock. He 
was disappointed; he would have resumed his uniform and 
gone aboard the ship that evening, to take up the burden she 
had asked of him; and it now meant a night in the lodging- 
house, which, in his present mood, was repugnant to him. 
He went slowly back, for he was not feeling well; the dull 
pain in his stomach had increased, and, under a lamp-post, 
a sudden fierce gripe brought him up, half bent over, and 
clinging to the iron post for support. A passer-by touched 
him on the shoulder. It was Mr. Breen, wet and bedraggled, 
with a tired, angry face. 

‘* This you, Halpin? 

‘*No, Mr. Breen,’’ 
changed my mind. 
I get my clothes.’’ 

** You’re going back,’’ said the disgusted officer. ‘‘ If I’d 
known that I’d haye done something better with my time 
than searching every dive in sailor-town for you. May I ask 
you, in all due humility, what has changed your mind?”’ 

‘* May I ask you, sir,’’ said Dick, speaking with difficulty, 
‘“‘ why you waste your time looking for me?’’ 

‘* Because a lady asked me to.’’ 

‘‘That—is—why—I serve my time, sir—because she 
asked me—oh er 
‘* What’s the matter with you? Halpin, what ails you?’’ 
‘* Stomach-ache, sir. I ate some Park Row hash.’’ 


So you’ve done it, have you?’’ 
gasped the subdued Dick. ‘I’ve 
I’m going aboard in the morning, when 
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—she joined him in the stare; his eyes shifted and came back — she wae still gazing at him 


The young officer grinned in spite of his mood. ‘‘ You 
want some peppermint or ginger, I should say. Come 
around the corner, Halpin. It’s a tough joint—I was just 
there—but the nearest, and—any-port in a storm.’”’ 


TWENTY-FOURTH CHAPTER 


T WAS not an ill-looking place, as saloons go, to which Mr. 
Breen assisted Dick. The barroom was small and the 
bar short, but it was neat and clean. Around the walls were 
prints and models of ships, brigs and schooners, and on the 
shelf back of the bar was the inevitable full-rigged-ship-in-a- 
bottle. The floor was covered with clean sawdust, and two 
round tables, with chairs and convenient cuspidors, crowded 
the small space available. At one table sat three men, 
smoking and drinking. Their nondescript dress, gathered 
in the seaports of two hemispheres, betrayed the merchant 
sailor, and their blond heads and red faces their Scandinavian 
birth. They glanced with dead eyes at the two newcomers 
and went back to their meditations and mutterings. Two 
men, sober, hard-faced and keen-eyed, arose from the other 
table and stepped into a rear room, but were called back by 
the man behind the bar —a large, brawny fellow with beetling 
eyebrows and a long, pointed nose. 
‘* Want to sit down, gents?’’ he said. 
back room. Bad day, ain’t it?’’ 
‘* Yes,’”’ said the Ensign, whose glance at the table seemed 
to have prompted the man’s suggestion. ‘‘ This—my friend 


‘* Good fire in the 
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here, is sick. Bring us something hot, and put a good dose 
of ginger in one.’’ 

‘* Yes, sir. I'll fix ’im up.’’ : 

Dick was in dire pain, unable to stand erect, and too hum- 
ble of mind and weak of will to resist or resent the officer’s 
assistance. They sat down close to a hot stove in the back 
room, which, besides the table and chairs, contained no furni- 
ture or decorations. A door in the side of the wall seemed 
to lead to another room, and a stairway to the floor above. 

‘* Sailors’ boarding-house, sir,’’ groaned Dick as he col- 
lapsed on the table. 

The hot stimulants arrived and were quickly consumed; 
then Mr. Breen studied the ghastly face opposite him. 

“* Feel better, Halpin?’’ he asked at length. 

“‘ Yes, sir—a little.’’ 

“It isn’t often, Halpin, that an officer gets a chance to 
hobnob with a blue-jacket; but I want to talk with you, and 
you seem to need it. Circumstances have brought us into 
contact lately in ways not prescribed by the regulations, and 
I have noticed an antagonism on your part which I have 
tried not to earn. Now, I want to ask you—is it because I 
surprised you at a time when three make a crowd?”’ 

“Well, sir,’? answered Dick evasively, preferring this 
view of the case to stand rather than confess his jealousy, 
‘* Bess — Miss—the young lady felt very badly.’’ 

‘* Naturally,’’ said the Ensign with a short, dry laugh. 

** And then, sir,’’ went on Dick, more truthfully, ‘‘ you put 
me under arrest in my own town, when I thought—and I 
still think —that I was in the right — for ——’’ 

‘* What’s the matter? Are you worse?’’ 

Dick had lost all sense of gravitation and physical adjust- 

ment. The walls were 
moving around him 
and separating from 
each other and the 
ceiling. The table 
seemed tilted, and he 
gripped it by the edges 
to prevent its slip- 
ping away, while Mr. 
Breen’s earnest face 
was above him — look- 
ing down. 

‘Hang my fool. 
tongue,’’ muttered the 
Ensign. ‘‘ Heaven 
only knows what’s 
back of this mix. And 
—and—what ails 
me, I wonder. I’m 
light-headed. Let’s 
get out, Halpin.’’ 

Dick painfully sat 
erect, lurched back- 
ward, pulled himself 
forward with his hands 
and got on his feet, 
only to sink into the 
chair again. 

“I’m drugged, 
thir,’’ he said thickly. 
‘* Look outh— board’- 
houthe-crimpth— 

* shanghai.’’ He slid 
sidewise to the floor 
and lay still. 

The officer scram- 
bled to his feet and 
staggered to the door, 
but found it locked. 

‘* Police,’’ he yelled. 
** Police!’’ Grabbing 
table and chairs for 
support, he made his 
way to the side door, 
which also was locked. 

‘* Dry up, in there,’’ 
said a voice from the 
barroom. 

The Ensign an- 
swered incoherently, 
reeled across the room 

and fell to the floor; then the door opened and the bar- 
tender appeared, followed by two men. 

‘* Shut the door,’’ he snarled. ‘‘ Them Souwegians ain’t 
none too full.’”’ ‘ 

He searched the pockets of the unresisting men, removed 
what was of value, and said: 

‘Up stairs wid’em. Get ’em ready—and get them two 
bags in the closet for ’em. Hurry up, now. Tug’s goin’ 
down at eight. If they want more dope, sing out.’’ 

He went out, unlocked the front door, looked at the three 
stupid men at the table, took his place behind the bar, and 
the saloon resumed business. 

That evening a tug steamed down the bay through the 
storm. In the warm pilot-house, besides the tug captain, 
were a shipmaster, a Sandy’ Hook pilot and a boarding- 
house runner — one of the two men who had got Dick and his 
officer ‘‘ ready.’”? Blood money paid by captains for sailors 
is not due until the goods are delivered; so this runner, as 
he explained to the tug captain, was going down with the two 
men who had signed articles that morning, had ‘‘ jumped 
their allotment,’’ got drunk and been caught, and now lay 
on the forward deck in the sleet and snow with their heads 
pillowed on their clothes-bags—sleeping it off. 

Before midnight a ship put to sea; and before she was 
two days out the whole world had arisen to the news that the 
United States Battleship Maine had been destroyed in 
Havana harbor. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Exaggerations of Reform 


i hee SPECTATOR some time ago remarked that one of the 

grave obstacles to political reform in America was the 
tendency of its friends to exaggerate the evils with which 
they were fighting. And Matthew Arnold, who, like Mr. 
Bryce, had been misled by taking the language of our 
reformers too seriously, remarked that what Americans say 
about their public men and about politics generally must 
always be taken with allowance. We are a neivous and 
somewhat excitable people, and when we get anything on our 
nerves we are apt to make our statements about it stronger 
than necessary. Emerson’s admonition to Alcott: ‘‘ Always 
understate, Mr. Alcott,’’ is good advice for all of us, and not 
least for our prophets, who hold up to the people the ideal of 
social righteousness. That they should be taken seriously is 
indispensable to their success, and on their success depends 
the very life of the community. Whatever habit, therefore, 
weakens the popular confidence in their entire accuracy, is 
deplorable on all accounts. 

All our reforms take character more or less from the great 
struggle over slavery, which was our principal instance of 
successful agitation, as was the struggle against the Corn 
Laws in England. It is undeniable that the anti-slavery 
agitators were men and women of distinguished ability, and 
that they were fighting against an evil as worthy of their steel 
as any on earth. But it also is to be regretted that the 
leaders among them, and especially Mr. Garrison and Mr. 
Phillips, were men who spared no pains to overstate their 
case. Mr. Garrison explained to an English visitor his 
steady abuse of the people who rejected his message by say- 
ing that that was the one weapon with which Nature had 
endowed him, and he felt perfectly justified in using it for so 
good a purpose. Mr. Phillips used his marvelous gift of 
rhetorical epigram to strike. and sting without mercy. The 
final overthrow of slavery is held to justify the men who used 
such weapons, and they are regarded as examples for all who 
have to fight for unpopular causes. But in truth the strength 
of the anti-slavery agitation lay with more moderate speakers 
and writers, like Channing, Emerson and Lincoln. 

Lincoln’s power over his generation lay in the sense he 
gave of reality as well as veracity in everything he said. 
You felt that you were dealing not only with an honest man, 
but with one who really saw the subject, ‘‘ and saw it whole,’’ 
as Matthew Arnold says. And you also felt that the spoken 
word in his case was the exact expression of what he saw, 
without any straining at making a case at the expense of fact. 
Where it would have been far easier for him to produce a 
popular effect, and to have met Mr. Douglas’ arguments in 
the great debates by exaggeration, he accepted the disadvan- 
tage of being just truthful, no more and no less, and of wait- 
ing for the truth to find its way. 

It is often disheartening to see so much honest zeal for the 
public good and so much sound criticism of public evils pro- 
duce so little effect on the popular mind as is indicated by 
the voting. It excites a fear that the American public mind 
has become impervious to argument of the ideal kind. But 
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it is not so. As Mr. Schurz says, the average American hon- 
estly wants to do the right thing, and to be shown what that 
is. That he distrusts our political prophets is largely due to 
their not winning his confidence by calmness of judgment 
and insight into our political conditions. They do not 
impress him with the sense of reality. 
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The real shipping subsidy bill in this country is 
Jor the cost of running the Ship of State. 
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The Swing of the Pendulum 


VERY extreme in opinion, action or feeling contains 
within itself the germ of an equal reaction. So 
Tennyson reminds us in his Vision of Sin, as he portrays 
tyrants as profiting by the overzeal of the champions of lib- 
erty, and liberty in turn as profiting by ‘‘ the tyrant's cruel 
glee.’’ When he was writing that poem his own country was 
entering upon a phase of thought, from which it and we have 
been undergoing a great reaction. 

There is much in history to justify the theory that more 
harm has been done by social meddlesomeness than by 
neglect, and that the strict policy of letting things alone is 
good for nations in most cases. In England the “‘ let-alone’’ 
policy was especially favored by current views of where 
English interests throughout the world really lay. It was 
fostered also by a current optimism as to the moral quality 
of our human nature. It gained much at a somewhat later 
date from Darwin’s proclamation that all biological develop- 
ment has resulted from unrestricted competition for existence 
among various forms of life—from the ‘‘ conflict for exist- 
ence and survival of the fittest.’’ The Prince Consort, and 
the group of intellectual men who had gathered around him 
were the especial patrons of this theory, and the Saturday 
Review remarked that about the year 1850 ‘‘ England 
adopted a new religion made up of Free Trade and the pleas- 
anter parts of Christianity.’’ 

The applications of the theory were often in unexpected 
quarters. In medicine, for instance, it was the parent of the 
‘‘ hardening ’’ policy in dealing with the young. It was taken 
for granted that children were weak and _ sickly because they 
were pampered too much; and just as “‘ infant industries ’’ 
were to be the better for unlimited competition, so infant 
humans were to be the hardier for standing the cold. They 
were washed in the coldest water, sent out into the wintry 
air with bare knees, and often bare arms, and otherwise set 
to ‘‘ endure hardness’’ in their early days. More especially 
they were not to be ‘‘ pampered ’’ with delicate food, and as 
the Queen’s children learned to eat oatmeal, nearly all the 
children of the British Islands and many in America were 
put upon a diet which a plowman can digest, but which has 
made three-fifths of the Scotch life-long dyspeptics. A 
minority throve under this treatment, as it would under any; 
the majority either were weakened for life, or went early to 
swell the Bills of Mortality. 

Now we are at the other extreme of opinion. Governments 
have ceased to ‘‘ let alone’’ anything they think they can do 
better than can private persons. British municipalities 
rebuild slum districts, buy out street-car systems, and gen- 
erally undertake to ‘‘run the town.’’ Post-offices are con- 
verted into express agencies and savings-banks. The gen- 
eral ownership of railroads and telegraphs is seriously urged 
on grounds of public convenience, State ownership of land 
is already introduced into New Zealand and favored in other 
parts of the British Empire, especially in Ireland; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land Acts went far to justify this addi- 
tional step. 

Fifty years ago it was well to insist that society had some 
responsibility for the general movement, and that govern- 
ments could not with safety be reduced to the functions of 
the policeman. Now it is well to insist that the individual 
cannot be superseded by government without a great loss to 
the self-reliance, the individuality, and the enterprise of the 
race. At any rate, if we must become socialists, let us do 
so not by drifting into that scheme of society, but by an intel- 
ligent decision that it is better than personal liberty of indus- 
trial action. And if we have reached the conclusion that 
human nature is too bad to be trusted with any power that is 
not under social control, let us avow our mutual contempt 
openly and fearlessly before men and angels. 

— ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
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The Philippines are contributing to American 
greainess—especially to the greatness of the pen- 
sion list. 
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Beauty in the Larger Things 


MERICAN life is fast becoming urban. A century ago 
one person in twenty lived in acity. To-day it is one 
person in three. A century ago we had considerable civic 
beauty of at least a negative kind. Our buildings were, per- 
haps, plain and simple, but the sky lines of the streets were 
good, the setting of isolated buildings was ample and attract- 
ive, the sky was unsullied by smoke, the walls and roofs 
and landscape were undisfigured by hideous advertisements. 
We had no private or public palaces, no magnificent 
churches, no ‘‘ emporiums,’’ no handsome schoolhouses, no 
parks. But our solid, well-built Colonial houses were more 
homelike, more suited to a democratic people than our monot- 
onous brown-stone fronts and Queen Anne cottages. If we 
had no parks, we had no need of any, for fields and woods 
were within a half hour’s walk of every market-place. 
We knew little of art or of beauty when our cities were 
more beautiful than they are to-day. To-day our art 





museums, our art schools, our art exhibitions, our shops 
crowded with oriental rugs and precious curios, our parlors 
filled with bric-A-brac and ‘‘ ornaments,’’ would seem to 
imply that we are fast becoming lovers of beauty. 

Lovers of beauty in small things we certainly are. No 
homes in the world contain so many separate, beautiful 
objects as American homes. To be sure, they are fright- 
fully crowded; we insist on displaying every single thing 
that we possess, at once, even if the vases must stand 
three deep on the mantel. The /ou/-ensemdle is sometimes 
an absurd hodge-podge, but the individual objects are often 
good. We work hard for them, and try to extract much 
pleasure from them. But here we stop; beauty outside our 
front door does not interest us—ugliness does not distress 
us. An apartment house that ruins the sky-line of Boston’s 
finest avenue does not disturb a connoisseur on paintings. A 
Japanese bronze, a new watercolor, is of more interest to the 
presidents of our art clubs than the placing of a new city 
hall. Every woman’s club in the country has its art depart- 
ment, or, as one club designates it, ‘‘ Department of Art and 
Architecture!’’ And its members, for the most part, study 
photographs and hear lectures on the Old Masters. 

Meanwhile, our cities, taken as distinct from their parks, 
which are often very creditable, are in many respects grow- 
ing more ugly every day, and less desirable for normal home 
life. Boston, whose natural advantages are almost unrivaled 
in the world, has in the last fifty years been steadily throw- 
ing away magnificent opportunities for beauty. Any city in 
Europe would have been ashamed to line with back yards its 
splendid frontage on Charles River Basin. The whole shore 
could within fifty years have been bought for the price of 
one block now, and a great water park have been made 
accessible to the people. 

If experts, planning for the future instead of politicians 
planning for the present, had been in charge, Boston would 
not have to-day only one great civic building that does her 
credit, and she would have paid no more for giving a monu- 
mental setting to her buildings than for the crowded corners 
where they stand obscure and insignificant. 

Chicago masses its business in one tiny section of its great, 
black area, and then sprawls abroad over such extent as 
makes the decent paving of residence streets too expensive 
to be possible. Like most American’ cities, built on the 
checker-board plan, it gives small opportunity for the monu- 
mental treatment of any public building. At enormous 
expense, the municipality is now trying to regain some of its 
lake-front and to retrieve the gross blunder of letting it fall 
into the hands of the railroads. 

In every great city sky-scrapers are darkening neighboring 
property and are congesting sidewalks, subways and ele- 
vated roads with the new acres of humanity which they add 
to every business district; and no place, even the border of 
parkways, is exempt from the screaming advertisement that 
will give the eye no rest. Tothe man who knows what sane, 
normal life is; who does not consider money to be always 
synonymous with happiness, and who wants his children to 
love the good, the true, and the beautiful, our great cities 
present a terrible problem. It is all the more terrible 
because so few consciously suffer. 

What is needed to-day is a great new awakening to the 
possibilities of civic beauty. The planning of a city is some- 
thing that the American mind has not as yet even conceived 
as desirable. We plan our business, we plan our clothes, 
we plan our vacations, but the one thing that we never plan, 
but allow to develop by whim, or chance, or jobbery, is the 
one thing of all others that is most permanent and most vital 
to every human interest. —LuciA AMES MEAD. 
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Every city in America admits the urgent neces- 
sity of an honest election in every other city. 
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The Indispensable Commonplace 


Bh foe human mind is easily fascinated by the extraordinary. 

Whatever is superlative in its way becomes at once the 
absorbing topic of conversation. The richest man in the 
world, the fastest horse in the world, the biggest fool in the 
world —the press makes these the subjects of its comments, 
to the exclusion of the things which are not phenomenal. 

But wise minds will not forget that the world wags on, that 
commerce, industry, art and life maintain the balance of 
things, by the undisturbed progress of the commonplace. 

Ordinary people, ordinary duties, ordinary opportunities, 
make up the indispensable qualities of life. ‘‘ One rain-drop 
falling on moor or meadow or mountain; one flake of snow 
melting into the immeasurable sea, is, and forever must be, 
the symbol of most men’s acts and character.’’ 

The workingman who becomes dissatisfied with the monot- 
ony of his daily task with its daily wage; the housewife who 
frets herself into ill-temper because of the ‘‘ ceaseless round 
of little cares;’’ the schoolboy who chafes under the unexcit- 
ing details of a humdrum existence; all these have need to 
be reminded that life in its largest relations—the State, the 
race, the wide, wide world—is dependent upon life in its 
most limited environment; upon the common worker, the 
common weaver, the common weal. 

The hewer of wood and drawer of water is as necessary to 
the plan by which society exists as are the judge, the senator, 
the magistrate. A watch marks time quite as much by the 
assistance of the smallest part of its mechanism as by the 
mainspring or the balance-wheel. The State—that is to say, 
organized society—is such a machine. It has its dial and 
hands. These are visible and prominent. But behind these, 
out of sight, and out of thought, save to those who have 
looked into the elaborate construction of it all, are the com- 
mon parts, upon whose regular motion the whole depends. 

— CHARLES CARROLL ALBERTSON. 
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Mr. Hays and His Lordship 


Mr. Charles M. Hays is one of the great 
railroad men of the United States. He was 
general manager of the Grand Trunk road 
through Canada, owned by an English syn- 
dicate, and he has been recently elected 
President of the Southern Pacific, in place of 
the late Mr. Collis P. Huntington. 

Mr. Hays is looked upon as one of the 
sternest rulers in the railroad world, and he 
is autocratic and firm, but just. He is an 
Easterner, and was appointed General 
Manager of the Canadian-road through the 
influence of Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, who, 
after a visit to America, believed that the 
only way to make the Grand Trunk road 
powerful and successful was to appoint an 
American as manager of it. 

Mr. Charles M. Hays was then given the 
position, with absolute control of the road 
and of the people employed in its service. 
He went into the work on that condition — 
that he was to control it thoroughly, reshap- 
ing the system and reorganizing the force in 
whatever way he deemed best for the good of 
the road. It was agreed between him and 
the English controllers that there was too 
little one-head management. 

Mr. Hays said that he knew, although the 
talk sounded well, that when he actually 
began the work of upsetting the system and 
of dropping off men whom he didn’t want, 
there would be questioning and perhaps dis- 
pute. He knew that the only way to estab- 
lish his authority was to nip any such dispute 
inthe bud. His word must go unquestioned, 
or he couldn’t succeed. 

Sure enough, when he cut off an English 
nobleman who was of no service on the road, 
but who was allied to high social life in 
England, the man at once questioned his 
authority to do such a thing and told him 
that he would hear from England very 
shortly. And Mr. Hays did hear. A cable 
came from England, asking if he didn’t con- 
sider it better not to drop this man. He 
cabled back that the man was already dis- 
missed. 

Then came a letter, asking why he had 
done it, and telling of the man’s social influ- 
ence at home. 

Mr. Hays knew that this was the time to 
act, or never. He must be in charge abso- 
lutely, or he must resign. There could be 
no half-way measures if the road were to be 
a success. He must assert the authority 
given him, even if in a way that seemed 
obstinate. 

So he wrote back: ‘‘ It may be that I do 
not like the color of the man’s eyes; it may 
be that I do not like the tone of his voice; it 
may be that I do not like the way he parts 
his hair. Whatever the reason, I have found 
it necessary to dismiss him.”’ 

And from that day the English syndicate 
never interfered with the management of 
Mr. Hays. 


General Miles’ Tiger Days 


Now that General Nelson A. Miles has 
become Lieutenant-General of the Army, it 
is interesting to recall his first introduction 
into the military atmosphere. It was in 
Boston, very early in 1861, the winter imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Mr. Thomas Huddleston, a_ well- 
known and popular member of the militia 
organization known as the Boston Light 
Infantry, or more familiarly as the ‘‘ Tigers,’’ 
was on his way to the drill-room in Boylston 
Hall one evening, when he was accosted by 
a young man, a clerk in a local store, who 
asked him where he was bound. Mr. 
Huddleston answered that he was on his way 
to an hour’s drill with his company. The 
young man joined him and walked along a 
way, discussing the stormy appearance of the 
political skies and the dire possibilities of 
the next few months. 

‘*T have no doubt it would do me good to 
join such a company as yours,’’ said he pres- 
ently. ‘‘If it were only for the regular exer- 
cise it would be worth my while. But you 
fellows are very select—I don’t know that I 


could get in if I tried.’’ 
that,’’ responded 


“Tll answer for 

Huddleston warmly. ‘‘Come along with 
me, and we’ll see how far my word goes 
with the boys.’’ 

There was no doubt of Huddleston’s popu- 
larity. He had merely to propose the name 
of his young acquaintance, and the company 
suspended their usual rules, voted the new- 
comer in as a member, and stood him up in 
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the awkward squad with a musket in his 
hand. 

Night after night the latest recruit came to 
the drills and worked as if his heart were in 
it. Everybody noticed his wonderful quick- 
ness at learning the manual, and praised 
him. Presently he dropped out as suddenly 
as he had entered the organization. His 
associates noticed his absence and could not 
account for it. They twitted Huddleston 
about it, declaring that his protégé had got 
sick of the task of drilling. Huddleston 
defended the absentee manfully. 

“‘Pll answer for my man,’’ declared 
Huddleston. ‘‘ He’ll be at the front before 
the rest of us are, if I’m any judge.’’ 

Sure enough, a few weeks later he met his 
friend in the street, clad in a bright new uni- 
form. The young man stopped him to shake 
hands, and, taking from his pocket a com- 
mission as lieutenant just issued to him by 
the Governor of Massachusetts, said quietly: 
** You see, I’ve profited by that training you 
gave me. If I ever amount to anything I 
shall owe it to our chance encounter that 
night in Washington Street.’’ 

Sixteen years later it was the privilege of 
the toastmaster at a reunion dinner of the 
survivors of the old Light Infantry to propose 
the health of ‘‘ Our grand old comrade, Tom 
Huddleston, and his young Tiger recruit, 
Colonel Nelson A. Miles, of the Fifth United 
States Infantry! ’’ 


Why the Boy Rung Off 


Judge Reed, who is the junior member of 
the law firm that is counsel for the Carnegie 
system, is a man who is used to getting what 
he wants. His determination is as great as 
his stature. There was one occasion, how- 
ever, when he didn’t get what he wanted, 
after trying hard and spending much money. 
The failure was due to the entire indifference 
of his young heir, whois a person of no 
small importance and power in the delightful 
Reed household in Pittsburg. 

Added to his position as legal adviser to 
the Carnegie concern, Judge Reed is presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg, Bessemer and Lake 
Erie Railway. 

He was in New York on business for this 
road, and found himself cut off by the tre- 
mendous blizzard of two winters ago, that 
blocked trains; blew down’ wires, and per- 
formed the usual antics of an American bliz- 
zard. 

Judge Reed knew that Mrs. Reed was ina 
nervous condition and not well, and that she 
would be very anxious and frightened in such 
a storm if she couldn’t hear from him, as she 
expected him home that day. He went into 
the telephone station at the hotel and tried to 
connect with Pittsburg, but the operator 
couldn’t manage it. He could not get a tele- 
gram through for the wires were not working. 
The land was ice-bound and wind-swept, and 
for that day, at least, all traffic was well-nigh 
suspended. 

He went to a railroad telephone, thinking 
he could use his influence to get some per- 
sonal word through. But this could not be 
done. The wires could not connect with his 
house. Well, the Judge tried every available 
thing for the next two or three hours, in the 
city.of New York, bringing his influence and 
power to bear in his attempt to get what he 
wanted. 

He became interested in the chase. He 
was not used to being thwarted, and he made 
up his mind that if he took the whole day to 
it, he would get a message through to Mrs. 
Reed. 

Finally, he got a telephone connection. 
He and a Wall Street telephone operator had 
worked it out like a mathematical problem. 
The wire had been called all around 
Pittsburg, and had finally gotten up to Judge 
Reed’s house, through a series of adventures 
that would have done credit to a modern his- 
torical novel. When the ring was answered, 
he was told it was impossible to keep the 
wire except for a little while, and that he 
must therefore speak quickly, and at once. 

“Is that you, Jim?’’ called out Judge 
Reed, recognizing his small son at the ’phone. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the boy. 

‘Well, this is your father. I am in New 
York. Tell your mother that——’’ 

‘* All right, sir,’’ said the boy, and hung up 
the receiver. 

‘* And what do you think the little rascal’s 
excuse for his carelessness was?’’ said Judge 
Reed. ‘‘ That he was playing a game of bil- 
liards with another boy, and had to hurry 
back or the boy might move his ball!”’ 
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BAKER’S 
Bedside and Reading Table 







Adapted for use over Bed, Lounge or Chair, for serving meals, 
reading, writing, etc. Has finely polished quartered oak top. 
that can be raise«, lowerec! or tilted either way. Perfect device 
for holding books attached to each side. Frame is steel tubing, 
handsomely finished. Table weighs 15 lbs. Height, 38 inches. 

here is nothing that affords more Encouragement, Cheer and 


COMFORT IN SICKNESS 


Than this most perfect table. Adopted by U.S. Gov't Institutions. 
mn five atylea — Black Enamel, $4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; 
Nickel Piatat, $6.75; Brass Plated, 9: 00; Antique Copper Plated 
(very handsome), $7.25. Freight prepaid east of Colorado; 
by express prepai:, fifty cents extra. 
Prompt shipment and safe delivery guaranteed. Money back 
if not satisfied. Interesting Booklet mailed free. Send for it. 
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“Publick Occurrences 


Fortunes that Escape Taxation 


Not many years ago a man was paying 
taxes on $700,coo worth of property. He 
died. In a few months the figures of his 
wealth were reported to the courts as more 
than $70,000,000. In every big fortune in 
recent years the taxes were paid upon the 
thousands while the millions escaped. 

There has been an enormous increase in 
benevolences. Colleges and philanthropies 
have been established by the generosity of 
our modern millionaires. But in spite of all 
that has been done, in spite of the large sums 
that have been left to charity and education, 
the tendency of modern wills has been to per- 
petuate the big fortunes, to keep intact the 
millions which the founders of the family 
wealth have made. Thus it is that wealth is 
creating prejudices against itself. 

The poor man who owns a little house 
pays double taxes. The very rieh man who 
has millions pays on only a partial ratio. 
Inevitably there has followed that feeling 
against great wealth which finds expression 
in laws passed to secure for the public a 
larger share of the money left by rich men. 

The inheritance tax comes to us from the 
Romans. Under the Civil Law Emperor 
Augustus placed a tax of five per cent. for the 
support of the Roman army upon certain 
legacies and inheritances. 

Most of the States of the Union have inher- 
itance taxes; but the first of all to pass such 
a law was Pennsylvania. In 1826 the legis- 
lature enacted a statute imposing a tax upon 
collateral inheritances. There have been 
certain modifications in the act; but it is an 
interesting comment upon the trend of legis- 
lation that each new law has practically been 
a reproduction of the old statute enacted 
three-quarters of a century ago. 


The Government’s System 


A few weeks ago THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post asked the State Department 
about the facts of inheritance taxes through- 
out the world. A reply was received stating 
that it would make the inquiries of the 
various Consuls, and a few days ago the 
reports were received, giving full details on 
this important subject. The people of our 
country have only a slight appreciation of the 
splendid system of collecting information 
which the State Department has established 
and perfected. Practically all the universi- 
ties and many of the writers of the country 
depend upon this thorough and conscientious 
work. It has been a matter of growth, of 
development, and of educational persuasion, 
and the results have been more than worth 
all the trouble and expense involved. 

And so one small letter has brought forth 
from the four corners of the earth reports that 
will make a volume in the archives of the 
nation, and that will be cited from one end 
of the country to the other as a most valuable 
contribution to the literature of the economics 
of the times. 


Almost a Hundred Millions 


Do not be afraid of the plain facts which 
follow. It is worth your while to study 
them. Of all countries in the world the 
death duties have probably worked the best 
results in Great Britain, and the figures 
which you will read below are official, and 
this is probably the first time they have been 
collected so thoroughly. They show how the 
income of the British government, from this 
single source, has increased in one hundred 
years from a few thousands of pounds to 
many millions. It is an impressive demon- 
stration of the practical working of this law. 

The particulars concerning the death, 
estate and succession duties of Great Britain 
are based on the forty-third report of the 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Inland 
Revenue for the year ending March 31, 1900. 

The available returns regarding death 
duties go back to the year 1796. In that year 
the legacy duty, which was then the only 
death duty producing any substantial amount 
of revenue, yielded £33,734 ($168,670), and 
down to.1812 the annual product of the duties 
never reached one million pounds sterling. 

In 1812 an alteration was made in the sys- 
tem of collection under which the Legacy 
Duty Office was furnished with copies of wills 
admitted to probate, and the claims for 
legacy duty were entered from these wills by 
the staff of the office. Previously the claims 
had been based on the extracts of wills, and 
on accounts of letters of administration made 


by the registrars of the various courts and so 
arranged as to disclose the claims for duty. 

The alteration soon made itself felt, for in 
1813 the death duties amounted to over one 
million pounds sterling. 

Prior to the Succession Duty Act of 1853 
the amount realized was £2,515,638. 

The total yield from the death duties in the 
year ending March 31, 1900, was £18,409,- 
293 ($92,046,465), compared with £15,732,- 
578 ($78,662,890) in 1898, and was made up 
as follows: 





I ies 0 gba vind beh eeN en bien $71,591,490 
PRE GNI nso exes pens c> cn duceass 433,140 
ROCCOMME GWEG. oc dsc ccccccccceccesee 39,060 
Temporary estate duty............ 157,450 
LE BUND inc ech n Ss 550 Se8 Sees ees 16,076,135 
Succession duty ...... .........06. 3,520,150 
Corporation duty...........0.s0e0% 229,040 

$92,046,465 


The following table illustrates the gradual 
rise of the death duties: 


nck io kick ks Se eMsENE be ccteveded $37,180,100 
ME ccs i'n'c dig ie Cldsieids As Gekvnw wc dah 4s 69,391,370 
TQOO 0. ce cvcvvcesvceveses pe cesceccéd 92,046,465 


The increase in the receipts in the year 
ending March 31, 1900, was partly due to the 
number of estates subject to the duties having 
increased from 59,752 to 67,338, partly to 
some exceptionally heavy individual pay- 
ments, and partly to the high price at which 
first-class securities stood during 1899. The 
total capital which came under taxation in 
the year was approximately £426,481,000 
($2,132,405,000), compared with £375,993,- 
000 ($1,879,965,000) in 1898-99. 


In France and Germany 


These are original figures collected by the 
Government and are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. In addition to the great changes 
that war has wrought in the world, there have 
been very important transformations in, legis- 
lation and statesmanship. You read your 
daily paper carefully, but you probably do not 
recall that, in the lower branch of the French 
legislature, a bill has been passed establish- 
ing a graduated duty on all inheritances. It 
is one of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion in the world at the present time. It 
places a tax that varies from one per cent. 
and two and one-half per cent. in the direct 
line, and between fifteen per cent. and eigh- 
teen and one-half per cent. as between stran- 
gers and blood connections, according as the 
amount is less than $386 or more than 
$19,300. The purpose is to get from private 
estates a larger percentage of all fortunes 
that are left to individuals. 

France’s inheritance taxes have yielded: 


YEAR 

SE bes cage te asadetoaze reatoedcinnd $ 4,984,225 
WE AtG Epc hedivwns biveciSiaederceee 6,349,700 
NCR ee Oe? Seer PES SSPE Pr 2) 9,563,500 
Ms N ae ah 6k cue hs bheek ssw es bocce eies 19,145,600 
1875 26,383,100 
WOU singe bs ti ck uPe Cae scpe gas genre 33,639,900 
GER BS dak oh vais dees CALs ie. bie 32,045,334 
| ee T TIL TET eT Ue Te 36,920,000 
Wiens 43 0 bh. Ccabs bpeeapencs Cesena 36,303,300 
RSD bs oe nied cass Vaan h's eee etas 35,705,000 
Wises 2s ks. EET Rie 36,727,900 
Wc sic. Kew wiindcs wrt Bes ethics 38,387,700 


This is signed by Mr. John K. Gowdy, 
United States Consul-General at Paris. 

Honorable W. R. Holloway reports from 
St. Petersburg that the inheritance taxes in 
Russia vary from one per cent. from children 
and grandchildren of the deceased to eight 
per cent. from persons not related; that the 
per cent. law has been in force about eight 
years, and that during the past five years it 
has produced for the public treasury $14,669, - 
409. 

In Austria the inheritance tax has acted 
profitably and Mr. Hurst, the Consul-General, 
replies that ‘‘ information from the Impetial 
and Royal Minister of Finance as to the 
amount of revenue for a number of years past 
goes to show that the proceeds per annum 
from inheritance dues may be fixed at an 
average of a round 23,000,000 crowns, or 
$4,669,000. For the period from 1885 to 
1896 the average share of property by inher- 
itance for which each inhabitant was taxed 
amounted to $7.45. The ratio of general 
direct taxes to inheritance taxes is at 9.6 
to 1."’ 

Consul Daniel E. McGinley sends a report 
from classic Greece. The taxation of the 
ancient capital of the world is somewhat 
irregular, but it produced from inheritances 
something like 80,000 drachmas, which in 
our money amounts to about $16,000. 








You Are Out 
Nothing 


If not satisfied. We re: for examination, and if, after 
a careful inspection of the goocds ordered, you are not 
satistied, we will take the shipment back. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


And are the Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles and 
arness in the World, Selling to the 
Consumer Exclusively. 


We have sold in this way for 28 years. We make 178 





styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. You may not 

be accustomed to this method of doing business, but 

it will save you money. Don't buy anything in this line 

—_ you get a copy of our large illustrated 
jogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
W. E. PRATT, Secretary. ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Depet Wage price with pole or shafts, $125.00. 
Esva ye 1- Tech | Kel y-Springfieli Rubber Tire, $29. 


Guaranteed as fine as retails for $75.00 more than 
our price. 























Fetenon’ 


is what wears 
out your clothes—a 
month of ordinary 
wear is less than one dose of 
wash-board wear. PEARLINE 
does away with the deadly 
wash-board rubbing— thus 
it saves wear, worK, worry 
and money. Can you doubt 
its economy? Millions use 
\ PEARLINE—bright people. 6 j 

















A GREAT SELLER FOR AGENTS 


And that means big money. 


The Excelsior Carpet Stretcher 
and Tack Hammer Combined 
Has no equal. Great demand. Thousands sat- 
isfactorily used. Simple, durable, compact and 
effective. Any one can operate it. 


for 65c, Stamps 

With first order for one dozen deduct 
the 65 cents, as we propose to furnish working 
Pal Outfit Free. Send for Free Illustra- 
Circulars. Quick Mfg. Co., Dept. 011, Galien, Mich, 















Horsemen 


Are the ONLY roadsters 
who have never enjoyed 
knowing the distance 
traveled. Here's the 
chance. The 
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(The first reliable mie ODOMETER 


Doubles the zest of driving. Cyclists and automobilists 
will tell you ig! f use “* Veeders.” Reads from the 
seat in plain fi Adjustable attaching fixtures to fit all 
vehicles. Our. ok ‘giving wheel sizes and full information, 
In ig state circ e or di of wheel, 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sergeant Sireet, Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Od Cy 
Counting Machines and Fine Castings. 


00D OR METAL 
WORKERS 


Without Steam Power should 
use our Foot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for C 4 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
848 Water 8t., Seneen Falls, N. Y. 
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GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS 
Are ae Always insist on the word GUYOT on webbing 
and buckle. The GENUINE GUYOTS always prevent trousers 
bagging. If your dealer offers imitations, send 50 cents for 
sample | bale to = OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. ¥. ity 
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| Rubber Brownies 


These Amusing Little Fellows Created in 


Fine Red Rubber 


An Entertaining Toy. > 
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Height of Figures, 6 inche: 


10 in a Set, $5.00; or Sold Singly at 50c. each. 
Send for Our Catalog of Fine Rubber Toys. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, Ohio 
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the consumer at manufacturer’s prices 


WE PAY THE FREI 


Our handsome catalogue, 10 x 14 inches, the most 


complete book of its kind ever issued. 


Sent for 10 cents, in stamps, to cover 


actual cost of postage. 


KING MANTEL COMPANY 
Kaoxville, Tenn. 


626 Gay Street, 


Mantel 
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Easily 
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When you see in our 
new catalogue the 


which we have pro- 
duced for 1901, embracing all the rn things in 
modern mantel architecture. We sell direct to 
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Senator Lodge 


Of the new biography of 


U. S. GRA 


By OwENn WISTER, in the 


BEACON BIOGRAPHY SERIES: 


“ This is a most admirable biography of General 
Grant. Within the brief space allotted to him 
Mr. Wister has given a most striking picture a 
the man himself. It required much art to draw on 
such a limited canvas so vivid a portrait. All pe 
essential features are there, thrown into high 
relief, and it will give to many, who have not t 


time to read larger works, an op 


comprehend the character and qualities of the 


great soldier of the Civil War.” 


Pocket size, flexible cloth, 75 cents ; 


in lambskin, $1.00 net 


Send for Circular about these BEACON BIOGRAPHIES 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON 
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Waterproof. 
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The Society Man of Fifty Years Ago 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Almost more remarkable than this is the 
change in regard to physical education. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the few games played 
by boys or even college students were of the 
most elementary description. There were 
primitive forms of baseball, football and 
cricket, there were perhaps skating and 
swimming in their respective seasons, and 
there were occasional sparring lessons: these 
were all. An outdoor gymnasium had been 
introduced at Harvard by a German profes- 
sor, and abandoned; indoor gymnasiums 
were only just beginning, on a very small 
scale, and were conducted by ignorant men; 
and all the modern system of large establish- 
ments, thoroughly furnished and under the 
charge of educated teachers, was yet 
undreamed of. Even to be addicted to ath- 
letic sports was rather a ground for suspicion 
in our institutions of learning, and I can 
remember to have been personally reproached 
for retaining boyish tastes, because, at seven- 
teen, I still played football. There was a 
Harvard tradition of a certain eminent man, 
afterward Chief Justice of New Jersey, who 
had been called before the Harvard faculty 
and reproved for kéeping a boat on Fresh 
Pond. Upon his asking the ground of objec- 
tion to this the college laws were searched, 
and he was informed that there was a law 
forbidding any student from keeping a 
domestic animal, and that a boat was con- 
strued to be a domestic animal within the 
meaning of the statute. It is needless to say 
that the world of healthy sports in the direc- 
tion of cycling, golf, polo, tennis, and even 
croquet, was still at a remote distance. 


The Hard In respect to food and 

+ 4s drink, it is to be remem- 
Drinking bered that, at the period 
of the Past now described,  old- 


fashioned habits  pre- 
vailed and people habitually dined, even in 
American cities, at one or two o’clock. The 
enormous advantage of digestion of the late 
dinner had not yet been discovered, and even 
business men took their most substantial 
meal at noon, in the hastiest manner possible, 
and hastened back to their business. 

1 remember pointing out this disadvantage 
of the noonday dinner — namely, that it led 
to hurry —to the late Mrs. George Ticknor, 
probably the most stately and dignified 
woman who ever lived or died in Boston. 
She drew herself up to her majestic height 
and said: ‘‘I think you must be mistaken. 
I entertained company for a great many years 
in Boston and had all eminent strangers dine 
with me. There never was any hurry visible 
at my table.’’ I should think not, indeed! 
But it was nevertheless true that for college 
students a noonday dinner was the poorest 
arrangement, and the dyspeptic student, now 
rare, was then a familiar subject for treat- 
ment. 

Five o’clock tea was only invented by 
the Duchess of Bedford about 1857, and the 
sight of a tea-service in a student’s room 
would then have been considered wildly 
absurd, and a six o’clock dinner quite 
unhealthful. 

In respect to drinking, it seems hard to 
believe that when the Rev. Dr. Abiel Holmes, 
father of Oliver Wendell, went to Yale 
College, in 1779, ‘‘ his mother equipped him 
with a Dutch liquor case containing six large 
bottles filled with the various kinds of strong 
waters, probably brandy, rum, gin and whis- 
key,’’ or that his son, on Exhibition Day at 
Harvard, nearly fifty years later, laid in a 
considerable stock of wine, with the full con- 
sent of his parents, so that his room was for 
several days a scene of revelry. It suggests 
the tradition of Wordsworth’s confessing that 
he once got drunk at Cambridge, England, 
upon which Mr. Shorthouse, the author of 
John Inglesant, charitably remarked that ‘‘ in 
all provability Wordsworth’s standard of 
intoxication was miserably low.’’ Even fifty 
years ago the standard of external morality 
at least was certainly less high than now, it 
being a period when the graduating class at 
Harvard College was still accustomed to 
spend the afternoon of Class Day around 
Liberty Tree with unlimited pails of punch 
open to all comers. 

A similar elevation of at least the external 
standard is seen in other ways. Robbing 
orchards, for instance, which would now be 
considered exceedingly bad form at Harvard, 
then hurt no youth’s reputation. I should be 
afraid to claim that any deeper gain in 
morality corresponded to this, but there has 
been undoubtedly some elevation of tone in 
minor matters. 


The Decline of When it comes to the 

deeper aspects of charac- 
Romance and ter, there is undoubtedly 
Sentiment less prominence now 

given to the imagination 
and more to the practical aspects of life than 
in the days when Emerson and Poe and 
Hawthorne first made themselves famous. 
There is, especially in the relations of young 
people, less of visible romance and sentiment 
than formerly, and indeed the literature of 
the age bears witness to this both in prose 
and verse. 

The period described by Emerson when 
‘‘the youth becomes a watcher of windows’’ 
is certainly less obvious, or at least is kept 
more concealed or passes by more rapidly; 
but, on the other hand, the great development 
of physical training for both sexes and the 
open-air life which now prevails must be 
counted on the side of the present day in the 
direction of health and wholesomeness. 

Believing as I do that the foundations of 
all human emotion are healthy and secure, I 
have no doubt that marriages are formed on 
the whole as simply and sincerely as they 
ever were; nor has the increase of wealth 
done much to interfere with them, except of 
course in the case of foreign fortune-hunters. 
Yet I must confess, having been brought up 
under the old régime, that it is commonly 
the romantic or simply imprudent marriages 
which interest me most, and I still take as I 
have opportunity some pleasure in promoting 
them. Nothing lays so good a foundation for 
marriage, I think, as to have some worldly 
obstacles to conquer and: some mutual sacri- 
fices to make. 


Vu 
The Passing of Bohemia 


HIRTY years ago there was a “‘ literary 
set’? in London. Now the artists, actors 
and writers are so many that the set is split 
into fragments. Aristotle, who set a severe 
limit to the size of a republic, would be 
pleased to see his theory proved in the 
Republic of Letters. 

The New Vagabonds’ Club has tried to 
bring together the workers with brush, pen 
and pencil by setting them to dine together 
once a month. By the aid of opera-glasses 
you may see your fellow-craftsman, and even 
detect Mr. Hall Caine drinking the second- 
best champagne. That is all it amounts to. 
It is scarcely camaraderie. There is, how- 
ever, the Savage Club, which still flourishes 
a door or two away from the Arundel’s old 
quarters, and there are probably few 
American men of letters who have not expe- 
rienced a Savage Club Saturday night con- 
cert. The Savage Club Saturday on Adelphi 
Terrace holds something of the position of 
the Figaro “‘ five o’clock’’ in Paris. 

But the Savage cannot show an equivalent 
to the mysterious member of the Arundel who 
walked in at six every morning —as the oth- 
ers were going off to bed—ordered supper, 
and sat down to write his article for an even- 
ing paper. 

With the exception of the Savage there is 
scarcely a Bohemian Club in London worth 
mentioning. Literary men have become so 
very respectable. At the Savile you may 
find a sprinkling of writers. Mr. G. S. 
Street — who has unaccountably disappeared 
from the last page of the Pall Mall Magazine 
—may be encountered in the smoking-room, 
and even Mr. Kipling, during his rare visits 
to London, is occasionally visible. You will 
meet Mr. Clement Shorter at the Devonshire 
and see Mr. L. F. Austin at his accustomed 
writing-table, concocting the Note Book for 
the Illustrated London News, which he 
inherited from Mr. James Payn. 

But perhaps the most notable of London 
clubs concerned with literature is the 
Authors’. Here the lion and the lamb lie 
together and simultaneously; the author 
mentioning his merits and the publisher 
depreciating his profits. This is a distinct 
step toward friendly relations between 
Grub Street and Paternoster Row. 

The Monday evening dinners at’ the 
Authors’ Club have become a feature in 
London literary life; but the most interesting 
hour is that from five to six in the afternoon, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore is there with his touch 
of Irish brogue and something more than a 
touch of Irish humor; Mr. Percy White, 
another society novelist, who looks more like 
a guardsman than a penman; Mr. Morley 
Roberts, too, who has never lost the look of a 
bushman. You feel that if you did not give 
way on a question of spelling he would shoot. 








New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Spring 


E ARE enthu- 
siastic about 
our Spring 

Catalogue, because 
never before have we 
shown such attract- 
ive Suits and Skirts 
at such very low 
prices. 

We make every 
garment to order, and 
as our designs are ex - 
clusive, you do not 
run the risk of meet- 
ing other ladies wear- 
ing garments which 
look exactly like 
yours. 

. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, $8 up. 
Visiting 
Costumes, lined 
throughout with 
excelient quality 
— Bs up. 
Skirts, 
wh up. 
Rainy-Day 
Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
You may order from us with perfect freedom, because if 
what you get does not fit and please you, you may'send it 
back, and we will refund your money. Catalogue and 
Samples of the materials from which we make our Suits 
and Skirts are now ready, and we will send them /ree by 
return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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This announcement is 
placed in The Satur- 
day Evening Post be- 
cause we want to reach 
a thinking class —the 
thoughtful people, who 
appreciate the fact that 
trained men and women 
progress steadily where 
others stumble and fall. 





THE COLLEGE OF 


JOURNALISM 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
MURAT HALSTEAD, the President 
Endorsed by over 3000 00 newspapers and periodicals. 


a is the only journalistic school, as stated by 
A. K. McClure, in the Philadelphia Times, 
“that gives poumsve promise of t 
tial and beneficial results. 

Journalism — practical newspaper work — adver- 
tisemenut writing, etc., oe be wong = successfully 
by mail, because it is a “ writing business.” Stu- 
dents become fuscinated with their work from the 
start and grow enthusiastic as they progress in 
their studies. 

HON. Hunny WATTERSON says, in the Louisvil/e 
Courier Fournal: ** *Mr. Halstead can in atwelve- 
month teach a ng man that which he it mot be 
able to discover for himself in years of effort, 

ing in the dark. He can put upon a young man 
a trade-mark that will give him access to employment.”’ 

Men and women who desire to enter the news- 
paper profession, as well as Reporters and Corre- 
spondents who want to make rapid progress, are 
taught through home study, on very easy terms. 
Prospectus sent free on application to 

The Coliege of Journalism, Perin Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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‘The Ideal Book-Case for Homes 
A system of units —ten to thirty books, one unit ; more books, 


more units, and them as ‘ossesses every feature 
ofa a and adapted alike to the ler largest or 
—_ Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 

ed in stock by dealers in principal cities. 
roy Filing ¢ Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“@-W” Paysthe Freight. Ask for Catalog D-100 


The Globe“Wernicke Co. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Letters from a 


|_Congressman’s Wife 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OLDSMITH tells us that ‘‘to divest 
politics of ceremony is the most cer- 
tain method of bringing it into 


| contempt.’’ 


This must have been in the minds of the 


| framers of our Constitution when they pro- 


vided for the formalities of the electoral 
count. I went to the House the day of the 


| count to witness this ceremony, which has 
| been in vogue since 1804, but which seemed 
| to me to be superfluous and quite out of 


fashion with the times, but without which, 
it would seem, the nominations and elections 


| of last year would have been vain. 





Senator P—— had taken me into the Vice- 
President’s chamber some days before to 
show me the absurd-looking little steel safe 
in which were reposing the various packages 
of certified votes of each State as they had 
been received. This little safe was rigged 
up with electric wires and alarm bells as 
protection against any marauder who might 
perchance have designs on these precious 
tokens of a people’s will. He explained to 
me that there is quite a rivalry among States 
as to which shall deliver its certificate first, 
the palm being usually carried off by 
Maryland, she having but a few hours’ jour- 
ney to the Capitol. 

On the day of the count, when the Sergeant- 
at-Arms came marching into the House, where 
the ceremony was held, accompanied by two 
small boys, each staggering under the load 
of a brass-bound mahogany box, I could 
think of nothing but two diminutive coffins 
being borne to their last resting-place. When 
it was all over, and the strange, glad tidings 
that William McKinley had been elected 
President of the United States for the term 
beginning March 4, 1901, had been an- 
nounced, the Senate and spectators filed out 
solemnly. 

I went in search of Robert immediately 
and persuaded him and Senator P—— to 
take me in to luncheon in the Senate café. 
When we were seated I fell to making fun of 
the electoral count. 

“Well, these electoral counts sometimes 
contain surprises,’’ said Senator. P——. 
‘* During the troubled times when the coun- 
try for months did not know whether Tilden 
or Hayes would be inaugurated every one 
expected something to happen when the 
result was determined. I remember that 
Sam. Kandall was Speaker of the House and 
Senator Terry was President pro fem. of the 
“enate, and on the day when the Commis- 
sion announced the decision Sam. Randall 
wheeled around in his chair and deliberately 
turned his back to the President of the 
Senate, and showed the utmost hostility to 
him, and the whole House was in terror lest 
there should be some popular outburst, but 
both parties were playing for high stakes 
and the Republicans won. And,’’ continued 
the Senator, ‘‘ fancy the surprise when the 
vote was counted at Monroe’s second elec- 
tion, when it was supposed that all the 
electors’ votes were for him, and it was found 
upon opening the New Hampshire package 
that an elector had bolted, alleging that he 
wanted George Washington to be the only 
man handed down to history as being unani- 
mously elected.’’ 

‘The only funny thing to-day,’’ said I, 
‘* was Mr. Grosvenor’s slip in giving the vote 
of Colorado to William J. Bryan and 
Theodore Roosevelt. That was certainly a 
queer slip.’’ 

‘Yes, Grosvenor got rather mixed up. 
But you see,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ this session has 
been sandwiched with so many ceremonies 
that it is not surprising that there are slips. 
Every other week or so the House has been 
turned upside down in ceiebration of some 
man or event. Our real relaxation is to be 
found in the cloakroom, when we can snatch 
a few minutes. 

Only a little while ago Joe Cannon was 
amusing us in the cloakroom. Various 
members who go out this session were in 
there, and were saying that they were glad to 
get out of public life so that they could 
attend to their own affairs. 

“**Oh come, boys,’ said Cannon; ‘that’s 
all stuff! I remember back in ’92, when the 
Republican party was snowed under, that a 
lot of us went down in the wreck and I was 
in that wreck. I had a friend named Mac 
(never mind his other name; it is one that 
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you all know well), and Mac and I met to 
talk over the situation. I was pretty blue, 
but he was eloquent over the opportu- 
nity given him at last to leave public life 
and give his attention to his neglected busi- 
ness. I listened to him as long as I could, 
but at last it was too much for my patience, 
sol said: ‘‘ ‘See here, Mac, don’t let’s lie 
to one another.’ ’’ 

‘“‘That’s very like Cannon,’’ smiled the 
Senator. ‘‘ At dinner the other night the 
men were running Wolcott about his alleged 
intention to quit Colorado for New York 
after he retires from the Senate, and a fellow- 
denizen of Colorado remarked : 

‘** When the statement that my esteemed 
friend Wolcott was to leave Colorado reached 
our State so many dry eyes were never known 
in the State before.’ 

‘* And speaking of elections lost and won, 
I remember a good thing of Ike Hill’s, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. I remember he came 
home from a campaign some years ago and 
was asked by a fellow-Democrat: 

‘** Well, Ike, how’s the election going to 

0?’ 

‘** Oh, we’ve got ’em sure if they don’t 
buy us!’”’ 

All three of us were immensely tickled by 
this, and I said: 

‘‘ Well, there never seems to be any end to 
the antics of Congress, and the antics of its 
members. If I ever catch Robert cutting any 
capers in the Senate I'll defeat him for 
reelection.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the Senator, ‘if you are 
afraid of the bad company of Senators you 
must teach Slocum that old Russian proverb, 
a version of which one of our wags got off in 
the Senate the other day: ‘When you walk, 
pray once; when you get married, pray twice; 
but when you go to the Senate, pray all the 
time and don’t quit.’ ’’ 

‘*Mrs. Slocum,’’ said Robert, ‘‘ has two 
great concerns for my future conduct in the 
Senate. She tells me that I shall never use 
the Senatorial privilege of calling a fellow- 
Senator a liar, and that I shall never on any 
account wear a striped shirt such as Lodge 
wears; I feel that I am to be deprived of two 
great Senatorial rights if I decide to regard 
her wishes.’’ 

‘“ You remember, don’t you, Mrs. Slocum,’’ 
said Senator P , ‘‘the impromptu toast 
that Joe Choate responded to when it was 
offered at a dinner in New York—‘ To the 
new woman?’ He rose gravely, and raising 
his glass high, said: 

‘** Here is to woman! Once our superior, 
now —our equal.’ ”’ 

The conversation turned to inaugurals and 
the Senator said: ‘‘ During the preparations 
for an inaugural, some years ago, the parade 
was given over to General Sherman for his 
sole management, and it was known to be in 
such able hands that no one thought to keep 
an eye on the General to see what he was 
about. When it was within a short time of 
March 4 complaints began to pour in from all 
parts of the country to the Chairman of the 
Inaugural Committee. They came from Gov- 
ernors of States, from militia companies, 
from civic organizations, from harmony 
lodges and from business men. The 
Inaugural Committee hustled around to 
interview General Sherman and find out what 
the hitch was. They were horror-stricken to 
find that he had not made one single effort 
for any display save for that of the regular 
troops. 

‘““*Why, bless my soul, gentlemen!’ 
exclaimed the astonished General when he 
was remonstrated with; ‘no one will care to 
look at militia or civic organizations when the 
regulars are by. I never considered ’em at 
all.’ 

‘“ When Martin Van Buren was inaugurated, 
‘Matty,’ as his intimates called him, made 
a very fine appearance in the parade. Both 
Webster and Clay attended him in the 
procession, and an absurd yarn is handed 
down of these two men. They were forever 
getting off quips and jests at each other’s 
expense, and while the procession was 
moving along in all its pomp and circum- 
Statice, they spied from their open carriage a 
drove of hogs being driven in a Southern 
direction. Clay eyed them a minute, then 
said with a chuckle: 

‘** Ah, Webster, here come some of your 
constituents.’ 

“** Yes,’ replied Black Dan, without mov- 
ing a muscle of his dark face; ‘so I see. 
They are moving South, Mr. Clay, to teach 
your constituents manners.’ ’’ 

‘*And here comes some one to tell you, 
Senator P——,’’ said Robert, ‘“‘that the 
Senate wants a quorum,”’ 

The Senator sighed and arose. Our merry 
hour was over. 
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PumpKin: The Story of a French Dragoon 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


Pelot and Bonchard thought this pure 
braggadocio—which it was—but it made 
Marie think she had married the coolest, 
bravest fellow in the world, and Marie 
liked coolness and bravery. Meanwhile 
Pumpkin’s heart was in his boots. Pelot and 
Bonchard did not resent Pumpkin’s words — 
they only laughed. 

When they reached Paris and rolled into 
the great Gare du Nord, Pumpkin jumped out 
and assisted Marie with the greatest gal- 
lantry. His former friends marched off, and 
Pelot said: 

‘*Now mind, Pumpkin, you may not want 
to speak to us now, but next time we meet 
you will have something to say.’’ And he 
went through the motion of sticking a knife 
into his companion. 

That night Pumpkin wrote a letter to 
Captain Dufour. It was short and ill-spelled, 
but it conveyed his meaning: ‘‘ Look out, 
my Captain. Pelot and Bonchard are after 
us.”’ 

But for these two creatures Pumpkin 
would have been the happiest man in the 
world. Marie was a dear little thing—a 
good housekeeper, and always in a pleasant 
humor. Liberty was sweet after serving in 
the ranks, and Paris was glorious after three 
years of a provincial town. But Fear took 
up its permanent abode with Pumpkin. It 
walked with him by day and watched by 
him all night. Every pleasant thing he did 
brought to his mind, “‘ It is the last time.’’ 

He put all his heart and strength into 
keeping Marie in ignorance of his state of 
mind, and, strange to say, succeeded. It 
only made him the more tender toward her 
—and a woman sees nothing when the man 
she loves is tender toward her. 

The records in the newspapers of murder 
had a terrible fascination for him. No 
matter what he was doing, if he heard a 
newsboy crying a murder he rushed out, 
bought the newspaper and devoured it. 

One day he read of a very dreadful murder 
committed by a couple of ruffians in broad 
daylight, in the very heart of Paris. It 
made him sick to read it. 

‘‘It only shows that no one is safe any- 
where if another man is after his blood —and 
two are after mine,’’ thought poor Pumpkin. 

This last instance had a bad effect on his 
nerves—and it became daily harder for him 
to conceal his state of mind from Marie. One 
night, when he lay in. bed, wide awake, his 
misery became so acute that he could scarcely 
keep irom groaning aloud. Toward daylight 
he arose, dressed himself, and, kissing his 
sleeping wife, crept softly down the long 
stairs and went out. It was a gray January 
morning, and the street lamps were still 
alight, although the day was breaking. The 
great city was still asleep. Pumpkin wan- 
dered along, scarcely knowing where he 
went, until suddenly he found himself in the 


A SAILOR’S LOG 


midst of a crowd, surging against ropes 
which inclosed an open space, in which there 
was a Thing—called the Widow by some, 
the Maiden by others, and dreadful by any 
name. The shock of seeing it recalled poor 
Pumpkin’s miserable, distraught mind. 
People were pushing and crowding him. 
They chatted about the coming execution — it 
was that of the two men who had committed 
the murder which had so preyed upon 
Pumpkin’s mind. He tried to get out of the 
crowd, and avoided looking at the Thing, 
standing black and hideous against the pale, 
cold sky of a wintry dawn. But a sudden 
movement and commotion made him turn 
involuntarily. In the open space shuffled 
along the condemned men, with a priest on 
each side, with gens d’armes before them and 
behind them—and they were Pelot and 
Bonchard. The sight of condemned men on 
the way to execution is not calculated to fill 
aman’s heart with joy. Yet, such it was 
with poor Pumpkin. He got one look at 
their villainous faces, and then his heart gave 
a great throb of rapture. He whirled around 
and fought his way out of the crowd, the 
coarse mob jeering at him. 

‘“‘There goes a fellow with no nerve at 
all,’’ they cried. But Pumpkin did not hear 
them. He ran and ran until he was 
exhausted, and sank, or rather fell, on the 
steps of achurch. A few persons were going 
in—he could see two little candles twinkling 
on the main altar, far, far off in the gloom 
of the great interiot, as the huge baize doors 
swung back and forth noiselessly.° He crept 
into the church as soon as he was able, and 
finding a dark corner, far out of sight and 
hearing, burst into hysterical sobbing and 
crying. And then, being a very simple fel- 
low, without much notion of ethics and 
morals outside his own heart, he fell on his 
knees and thanked God that Pelot and 
Bonchard were dead, and that he and 
Captain Dufour were saved. It was very 
primitive, not to say impious, but Pumpkin 
was a very primitive man, though far from 
impious. 

After a while, when he had grown quieter, 
the beadle came along and prodded him 
with a long staff, because he had sprawled 
himself all over the steps of a side altar, and 
was very much in the way of worshipers who 
were assembling. Pumpkin arose, grinning, 
and ran home with a heart overftowing with 
gladness. Marie met him with a pale face. 
He had been gone for hours, and his strange 
flight had alarmed her. Pumpkin took her 
in his arms and told her the whole story, and 
at that very moment Captain Dufour was 
telling the same story to his young wife, and 
she was sobbing on his shoulder. And all 
four thanked God very fervently for having 
called Pelot and Bonchard to their account — 
which was very human, and just what any 
one else would have done. 


By Robley D. Evans 


(Continued from Page 8) 


for handling men in my perfectly helpless 
condition. No language of man can convey 
any idea of the quantity and variety of vermin 
in that hospital. I have lived my whole life 
in hopes that it would burn down and that 
I might be there to see the slaughter! 


When it was discovered 

inahieng that I had fever I was 
g placed in a room with 

the Hospital two other  officers— 
Paymaster Schenck, who 

had been wounded in the first fight at Fort 
Fisher, and a volunteer lieutenant named 
Vassallo, who had been literally peppered in 
the same fight by the bursting of a Parrott 
gun which he was firing. Schenck, who was 
the jolliest, best soul in the world, kept us 
amused with his stories, and read to us or 
wrote letters for us when we were unable to 
do so for ourselves. Erysipelas soon devel- 
oped in my right leg from the attendant 
using a dirty sponge, and then came an 
abscess in the right knee. In the meantime 
bed sores added to my misery, and all the 
bones on my right side, hip, knee and ankle 
came through the skin. In fact, I was a 
skeleton, and nothing more. For nurse we 
had a fine, big chap named Milligan, an en- 
listed man, who had been wounded and was 
convalescent. He was six feet tall, as strong 
as an ox, and scrupulously honest, but he 
knew nothing about nursing. Milligan had 
a pass-book, and every third day he would go 


to Norfolk and buy things for us, generally 
sugar and coffee and whiskey. At five o’clock 
in the morning he would turn out and make 
a pot of strong coffee, and each patient would 
have a cup of it with enough whiskey put in 
to make it bite. Then we would smoke a 
cigar or two and be ready for what breakfast 
we could get. Looking back at it now, the 
wonder is that any of us got well. 

After a time Schenck recovered from his 
compound fracture and went home, and later, 
Vassallo went also. Then I was left alone to 
watch the trees grow outside my window. 
As spring advanced into summer one branch 
spread out and almost covered it. I amused 
myself by drawing this branch each day when 
I was strong enough to do it. Often I was 
too weak to lift my hand, much less use a 
pencil. Several times the doctors gave me 
up, and though they never told me so, I 
knew when they thought I was going to die 
by the appearance of the chaplain, who never 
hesitated to tell me that I was dying, and 
also just where I was going to bring up after 
I was dead. Fortunately, I did not believe 
either of his statements. One of them was 
clearly wrong, and the other has yet to be 
decided. 

The Powhatan came to Norfolk early in 
February, and I then heard for the first time 
an accurate account of our losses in the Fort 
Fisher fight. All the officers from our ship 
had been wounded, and out of the sixty-two 
men in my company fifty-four had been either 








LAST NOTICE 


To The Saturday Evening Post Readers 


ONLY 113 SETS LEF 


AND NO MORE CAN BE 
OFFERED AT THIS PRICE 











The Million Dollar Library 


(TRADE-MARK) 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


In Thirty (30) Superb Single Volumes 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire 
range of human knowledge. 


A LIBRARY s0 reliable that it is the stented of 
all English-speaking countries of the world. 


A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 
you complete knowledge of every subject. 





Entire Set Sent on $] 00 


Payment of Only 


Balance payable in 
Sixteen monthly payments of $2.50 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER | .. This 
Open for 30 Days Only 


Superb Set $37.00 


Or $41. on Instaliments 

















The Encyclopzedia 


Britannica 
IS THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Greatest General History 
Greatest Scientific Work 
Greatest Theological Work 
Greatest Biographical Work 
Greatest Art Work 

Greatest Geographical Work 


Every erticle m these and ev other sulject is 
treated exhauasieany, hy the greates' ween, ho specialists, 


hence every article is the best, most reliable and satisfactory 
it the whole world can furnish, 


Far More Valuable to Americans 


Biadings.— The vol are / 
silk cloth binding, double See i Prete on high-grade book paper. 


Remember oxiv ee- 


pa. every one of Ne co 


ly and duradly bound in genuine 


THIS IS THE 


ub- 


lished in the world that is not Bian ig LB lated 
or Bra ae in some way. 


HAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY 00° ilustrations, 


maps, 25,000 articles and 250,000 index a1 og 


ences found in the original, and at less than one- 
half the price. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


We give to our subscribers all the discount that other 


publistere give to their agents. This makes a large saving 
to our customers, 


A large discount will also be given on the more 


Note.— 
expensive binding. 


k.—The set may be returned to us any time 


Neo Ris 
within ten days, if not satisfactory, and the money will 
be returned, 


Order Now and ta lendid chance 





this 
to secure this votshed om) of pa ete knowledge before 
the raise in price, in 30 days. 


Sign this application or write for 
fuller particulars 





than the English Edition 


The English edition contains no information later than 
It contains no ies of living individuals, no 
Blaine! phies of such men as Bismarck, Gladstone, Grant, 
ber eC; ae; shey all being alive when the Britannica was 


“re Fond and thousands of articles on Science, Art, 
Literature, etc., of special interest to Americans, are sup- 
plied by our American Supplement, the work of 500 experts. 


It brings the entire work down to date, having articles - 
the South 


American Wen, none of which are found in. the 
English Edition. 


ouR NEW APPSNDIX VOLUME, with our 
exhaustive American Supplement, takes every important 
title in the work nd gives all that is recent concerning it, 

brin, ng information down to date. It contains 
52 including the new Government map of 
Klondike, Hawaii, Cuba, Thus, with our supplemental 
1 the LATEST as well as 











the GREATEST. 


Henry G. Allen & Co., 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen: I desire to take advan- 
tage of your special offer on the En- 
cy:lopedia Britannica to The Saturday 
Evening Post readers, and inclose 
$1.00 as initial payment. Send full 
particulars, and if found satisfactory 
I will order the set, otherwise the 
money to be returned to me. 














arene G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New —* 















































WE PAY FREIGHT | 


A catalogue which tells its story at a ae gg has just been 
issued by us. This (free) lithographed k, which is vastly 
superior to anything yet published, shows in 16 colors the 
“Famous Maryland” Carpets, Rugs, Art Squares, Draperies, Wall 
Paper, Blankets, Comforts, Framed Pictures, Sewing Machines 
and specialties in Upholstered Furniture. 

We Sew Carpets Free, Furnish Wadded Lining 

Without Charge, and Prepay Freight on all the above 
Quality considered, the “ Famous Maryland” goods are priced 
lower than inferior grades can be rchased for elsewhere, and 
for 2c. we mail a quality sample of any grade of carpet; for 8c. 
mail a collection of 30 wage samples of wall paper; for 4c. a 
sample of our comfort, showing the pure white cotton — the charge 

for samples may be deducted from your first order. 
WE QUOTE A FEW SAMPLE BARGAINS 

= 





| 
4. H. & Sen Aa = Wall Paper, | 
Special Woolen : per roll, | 
Ingrain fromBteiie | 
Carpet, | 
4ie per yd. Pure White | 
Cotten Com- 
Lendon Brand forters, $1.50 | 
Brussely and upwards 
Carpet, | 
ibe per yd, Comfortable | 
The Best Couches, from | 
American Ax- $7.75 to g40 | 
minster | 
Carpet, . } 
“ Famous 
91.00 pre 7a. Maryland” 
Lace Curtains, Rugs, 
per pair, from %S range from 
ibe to $20 =: $1.00 to $105 





Trade- Mark Registere: 1. 


We make suits and overcoats to order, and guarantee to fit | 
you. The prices begin at $7.95. We pay expressage and publish 
a high-art (free) catalogue with large cloth samples attached. 

Our dress goods catalogue has samples attached, and prices | 
range from 15c. to $1.50 per yard. The book is free. We prepay 
transportation, We sell everything to Eat, Wear and Use, and 
our mammoth 480-page catalogue tells you about everything you 
buy at every season of the year. With this book in your posses- 
sion you can save from 25 to 75 per cent. on everything. 

This book costs $1.25 per copy to print and mail. Send 10c. to 


help pay postage, and you can deduct this 10c. from your first 
order of 
this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 438 


$1.00. Which book do you want? Address exactly 











“Always Ready” 


No tinkering and fussing. ‘‘Just a 
turn of a wheel and she works.’’ For 
perfect power for boats there is nothing 
made that in any sense competes with the 


Lozier Marine Gas Engine 


Our 1901 advance catalogue 
sent free upon request. 
THE LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY 
20 Water Street, Plattsburgh, New York 

















ELECTRO-V APOR 
LAUNCHES 


20™ CENTURY 


Will be used exclusively at the Pan American Exposition because 


they are the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, sea- 
worthy, safe, reliable and Fully Guaranteed. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. @150 buys a Launch this year. Send 10c. for hand- 
some catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, 
etc, Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, Racine, Wis. 
YOU NEEDN’T CARE A BUTTON 


If you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a sus- 
nder button or not. Slip 
it on; push down the lever; 
it holds like grim death. 
By mail, 10 cts. Catalogue 
of .novelties made with 
Washburne Fasteners, free 
on request. 
AMERICAN RING O©@., Box 98, Waterbury, Conn. 


TELEGRAPHY 


The Omnigraph 1900 Combination Telegraph Set, in- 
cluding Transmitter, will help you to become a profi- 
cient operator, at a total cost of $4.00. You have an 
expert operator with you all the time. A short cut to suc- 
cess. Order through dealer or send direct for circular. 


Omnigraph Mfg. Co., Dept. E, 39 Cortlandt 8t., New York 
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—————— A Leheaiienamal 
KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Excels in beauty and durability. Made of steel and 


N 
iron. C wood. 50 free. 
KITSE BROTHERS, Bex 0-108: Manele, Ind. 








PATENT SECURED sestes"t'esiiy 


through ad ertised without charge in The Patent 
secu us adv out cl n 
Record. Sample copy free. 


| Philadelphia. 





VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


killed or wounded. The naval brigade as a 
whole had been fearfully punished, but we 
did what was expected of us—drew the 
| garrison away from the point selected by 
General Terry for his assault, thereby aiding 
the army to get in. 


A Slow and a a ane se yen 
: nad healed, an made 
Painful up my mind to get away 
Convalescence from the hospital if I 
could. I told Milligan, 


who was a carpenter by trade, to go to the 
carpenter shop and make me a stretcher nar- 
row enough to go in the aisle of a car, and to 
use a hammock to cover it. When he had 
done it he managed to get me on the stretcher 
and cover me with a sheet. Then I sent for 
the surgeon in charge, who was so surprised 
that he fell in with my plan and allowed me 
to go, or rather to be taken, to the Bay Line 
steamer for Baltimore. In fact, he sent 
Milligan with me to take care of me until I 
reached my home, which was then in 
At Baltimore they carried me 
to the train, but the sergeant in charge of the 
squad concluded that I could go more com- 
fortably by boat through the canal, so took 
me there and saw me snugly berthed before 
he left me. When we arrived at Philadelphia 
my uncle, who had returned from the South, 
met me with a fireman’s ambulance, and I 
was soon comfortably housed and cared for 
by loving hands. 

My convalescence was slow and very 
tedious. My right leg had been allowed to 
contract to such an extent that I could not get 
my foot to the ground, and the tendons of my 
left leg had healed into the wound in that leg 
and seemed very much too short. When I 
stood on my left foot my heel would not come 
to the ground, and when I tried to force it 
down the pain in the calf of my leg was very 
severe. However, I stuck to it, and aftera 
few months the leg worked fairly well, and I 
went to duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
where I remained only a short time, when I 
was ordered to ordnance duty at the Washing- 
ton Yard. 


The desire to get back to 
sea duty was very strong, 
but my condition abso- 
lutely forbade it. I could 
not use my right leg, and 
I was compelled to walk with crutches. The 
idea came to me that my right knee could be 
broken over, and my leg set at such an angle 
that I could walk on it. I went again to 
Philadelphia and consulted Dr. Samuel 
Gross, who made me very happy by saying 
that he would undertake the job. I was 
soon under chloroform, and the operation 
successfully done. An instrument was put 
on my leg by which it was hoped that the 
motion of my knee might be restored, and I 
was cautioned to work it every day for that 
purpose. It caused me great pain, and after 
torturing myself with it for a year and a half, 
without any benefit, I buried the instrument 
in the Indian Ocean. The question of my pro- 
motion now came up, and the Medical Board 
promptly had me placed on the retired list, 
on the ground that I could not perform all my 
duties at sea. There was nothing for it but 
to go to Congress for relief, which I did. 
Being the only officer in the navy retired for 
wounds received in battle, I was put back 
on the active list, and shortly afterward 
advanced some thirty numbers, in company 
with three other classmates. This advance- 
ment was the result of being selected by a 
Board of Admirals, no one of whom I knew; 
nor did I know a single member of Congress, 
Senator or Representative at the time, yet 
my promotion caused me no end of trouble. 
I have always supposed that it was made 
purely on my record, as I knew nothing 
about it until I was sent for at the Navy 
Department and there told of it. The fol- 
lowing extract from the report of Lieutenant- 
Commander James Parker, who was the 
senior officer on shore in the attack on Fort 
Fisher, was a matter of pride to me as a 
young officer, and is of interest in this con- 
nection : 

‘* Acting Ensign (Regular) R. D. Evans 
was wounded in the leg just after reaching 
the end of the palisade; he bound up the 
wound with his handkerchief, and then 
pressed on until he fell with a second wound 
in the knee. joint. 

““From all I can learn, his bravery and 
determination to enter the fort were equaled 
by few and excelled by none. 

‘He now lies in a critical state at the 
Naval Hospital, Norfolk.’’ 

Editor's Note —This is the second of a series of 


reminiscent rs dealing with active service in 
the United States Navy. 


Promotion 
Without Any 
Political Pull 
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Rambler Bicycles are celebrated for their marvelous strength 
and light-running qualities. 


Romer’ 


Bicycle 


1go1 Catalogue, with Beautiful Indian Poster Cover, sent free on request. 
RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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chest and arms. 
comfort; but get the Lewis Union Suits. 


comfort. 


FREE. 


Nature Knit 


A correct undergarment should be like the 
skin—perfect fitting, elastic and in one 
It is along these lines that we 
model the popular 


LEWIS 


Hence they give perfect ease from 
shoulders to feet. 
these suits is our 


Patent Tension Yoke 


Made by our special way of knitting, which gives 
the greatest possible comfort at the shoulders, 
Don’t fret all Summer with two-piece Suits, the climax of dis- 
Take only “ Lewis” if you want perfect 
“Siltrine” is the perfection of summer wear, good as silk but inexpensive. 
24 samples of fabrics and our new finely 

Illustrated Catalogue for a 2-cent stamp. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 220 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 


UNION 
SUITS 


The great feature of 














YOU GET 
THE PROFITS 











No. 5080 
Concord Spring 


Priee $at05 





blanke 


Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies 
and harness, you get the profits. The jobber 
and ,retailer are cut out. By dealing direct 
with our factory, you pay only the cost of 
making with a moderate profit added; and 
you take your choice from the biggest stock 
and fullest assortment. Our plan of 


Selling Carriages Direct 


Insures satisfaction — your money back if you are dis- 
satisfied. Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing 
styles of high-grade vehicles, harness, robes, 
ts and horse 
tions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 


uipments, with detailed descrip- 


P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio 























How to Tell 


the 


Wildflowers 
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By 
Carolyn Wells 


The Saratoga Trunk 
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HE Saratoga Trunk I find | 
To be the largest of its | 
kind. 
Tis old and hollow, and per- 
haps 
That’s why it’s fastened ‘round 
with straps ; 
But look inside — it seems to be 
The trunk of some old family 
tree. 
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The Hat. Tree 


HE curious Hat Tree has no roots, 
But often it hangs full of fruits ; 


Broad-Icafed varictics are seen ; 

They're black or yellow, white or green ; 
And sometimes the strange fruits it grants 
Of umbrella trees or rubber-plants. 


Yellow, and fine, by all they're sought, 
And in the market may be bought. 

On rich men’s tables they are placed, 
Though many question their good taste. 


wr Oats are sown by many a fop, 


He goes to threshing with a vim, 

(The threshing should be given to him!) 
Alas! the oats he can’t remove — 

A food for aightmares oft they prove. 
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Gold Carats 


OLD Carats in the West are found, 
They are dug up from good, rich ground, 


Wild Oats 


Who is dismayed to see the crop. 


Widow’s Weeds 


A CROP of Widow’s Weeds, they say, 


May spring up in a single day. 


If watered with a rain of tears 
The crop will sometimes last for ycars ; 


But Time may mow them down apace 
And orange-blossoms take their“ place. 


*Tis young and small and somewhat green, 
Close to the parent stem ‘tis seen, 

And if it ventures but to speak, 

A blush comes to its soft, pink cheek. 


The Society Bud 


HOUSE-PLANT ; —in a heated room 
This little bud is forced to bloom ; 
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IEGAL SHOES $350 | 


LL hides look alike to the uninitiated, but there is really a big difference in leather. 
leather called KING CALF is recognized as the best. It is the softest and most durable 

leather in the market. It is the standard which all dealers attempt to equal. The entire output 
of KING CALF is controlled by the manufacturers of Regal Shoes. It cannot be obtained in any 
other make of shoes. Other shoe makers and manufacturers have for years metaphorically 
“torn their hair"’ in unsuccessful attempts to imitate this leather. KING CALF makes shoes 
strong. It makes them softand pliable. It makes them last longer and wear better and feel 
more comfortable than other shoe leather. It lessens your foot troubles and helps you to save 
money. We have duplicates of the latest styles made by the highest-priced custom dealers in 
this country. Call at one of our stores, or send for our catalogue. 

We have catalogues of both our Men’s and Women’s shoes. They illustrate and describe the 
1901 Spring Styles, also give complete instructions for ordering by mail. 

CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT POST-PAID ON APPLICATION. Whether or not you 
order shoes you need our catalogue to keep posted on the latest correct styles. 


Catalogue M (Men’s Shoes), C atalogue Y (Women’s Shoes). Regal Shoes are delivered through out 
Mail Order Department, carriage charges prepaid to any address in the United States, Canada, Mexico 
and Germany, also within the limits of the Parcels Post Svstem, on receipt of $3.75 per pair (the extra 25c. 
isfor delivery). Samples of leather and any information desired will be gladly furnished on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. soston'mass.:m-0. Box 775 


Men’s Stores— Boston, 113 Summer St.; 
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The 





Providence, 220 Westminster St. ; 
York, 115 Nassau St., 1841 Broadway, 291 Broadway, 125th St. and 7th Ave.; 


New 
Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, 
Washin ton, D. C., 1008 Penn. Ave. ; Pitts- 
Buffalo, 362 Main St.; Cincinnati, 18-15 Fountain Sq.; St. 
Louis, 618 Olive St.; Chicago, 103 Sanshers St., 215 Dearborn St. : Detroit’ 122 
Woodward Ave.; Clev eland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth St.; Albany, 
N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane; Atianta, Ga., 6 Whitehall St. ; Milwaukee, Wis., 212 
Factory, Whitman, Mass. 


357 Fulton St., Baltimore, 219 East Baltimore St. ; 
1218 Market St., Chestnut and 8th Sts. ; 


burg, 309 Fifth Ave. ; 


lll Broadway ; 


Grand Ave. 


Women’s Stores — 109 Summer St., Boston, Mass. ; 1218 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; 125th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 




















Sor Spring delivery. 
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i IF YOU WANT A BICYCLE 


That is a common sense bicycle — built to 




















wear, light in weight, handsomely finished 


and which can be had at a moderate 


price, order a 1901 


HARTFORD 


Price, $35 





If you wish to have thé 
the first wear of 


advantage of 
a reliably guaranteed 


machine at a still lower price, we have the 


Vere tr 


Price, $25 


| 

| 
We furnish Hartfords and Vedettes with our 
TIRE or HUB COASTER BRAKE for $5 extra. 





Catalogue of any Columbia dealer 
or by mail for 2-cent stamp, 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn. 


PATENTS 


patent In allowed. 





Reliable, Safe, 
Clean 


ELECTRIC LAUNCHE 
CAN’T EXPLODE. ait Motive Pow 


All Motive Power below Flooring and Water-line 


Will run 50 to 75 miles on one charge, at an expense of less than 2 cents per mile. They can be used everywhere with our 
Independent Charging Plants, but Charging Stations in large numbers are rapidly being developed in all parts of the country. 


No heat, No smell | 
No smoke 














Now at our new works with greatly enlarged facilities 
THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO., 183 Avenue A, BAYONNE CITY, N. J. 


Write for catal 
and ipatel prices FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 

No Attorney’s fee until 


Write for “INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 


Formerly Mor-is Heights, N.Y. City. 
































